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THE POLITICAL PATHFINDER. 
Il n’appartient qu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce quw’il voit a son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par l’esprit de parti, il ne de- 


vient que lorgane des erreurs.— Histoire du Parlement— 
evant Propos. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


The mails of last week brought us the 
following letters: 








“« Marcu Sist, ’43. 

- Sir :—My friend —— ——, has thisday favored 
me with his numbers of * The Pathfinder’ for pe- 
rusal. I have read them attentively and I feel that 
although we are strangers to each other, I cannot 
forego the occasion of expressing to you the very 
great pleasure I have takenin reading them. In 
this day of deep degeneracy and wide departure 
{rom the great priociples of freedom, it is cheering 
0 find one journalyin the city of New-York ,breath- 
ting freely and nobly for Man. A rotten and 
heartless expediency which teaches, that to follow 
the generous promptings of an undepraved soul is 
to produce its ruin ; that to cling with vigor to 
the great truths of one’s nature is to sacrifice the 
welfare of the soul here and hereafter ; has almost 
subdued us asa people. What little of conscience 
is left to the Public, has. made ‘that Public a trem- 
bling coward ; and therefore to look for such a 
change as man needs for his elevation and happi- 
ness through such a cowardly agency, till individ- 
uals whoge consciences make them heroes shall 
have reformed it, is iike gazing into the skies for 
the satisfaction of one’s hunger. 

Compared with the whole people there are 
within my limited. observation but few men who 
dareto do what they feel to be right. Into all 
our departments of business, into our literature, 
and into our religion, a spirit. of venal servility 
has crept and nearly undermined the foundations 
of society. Perhaps ag at present constructed, we 
might be pardoned in rejoicing, should we actual] 
hear the superstructure falling about us; for althoug 
Iam no destructive, and .would rather build up 
than pull down, Lam not 60 idiotic as not to know, 
that much of what now stands and is by some per- 
sens cherished with great apparent affection, must 
be pulled down—the world over—betore true and 
righteous Government can be instituted. Few 
conceive justly of Liberty, and fewer still embody 
their conceptions in right doing. Had it been 
from the time of Plato that each man had strictly 
followed what of truth he understood, you would 
not be forced in eighteen hundred and forty-three 
to assert that Plato’s thanksgivings ‘that he was 
born a Greek and nota barbarian &c.’ might after 
twenty centuriesof strife and bloodshed be utter- 
ed with as much of devoutness by the present 
generation as by the Philosopher. 

So natural is freedom to man, so extremely sim- 
pleare the laws which God has established for his 
regulation under all the circumstances of his ex- 
istence; that law-makers have in all ages found it 
much more difficult to frame enactments which 
were calculated to crush him and send him like 
the king of Babylon to eat grass with the beasts of 
the field, than they would have tound in institu- 
ting laws such as would have stimulated his higher 
nature and thereby have produced his happiness. 
Yet as a people we are to learn that the tendencies of 
the human soul are upward ,not downward; and that 
our legitimate business is to maintain rights not to 
create them. 

How simple then should legislation be. And 
the reason why it should be so is obvious. “Man 
was made to govern : not to be governed ; to ad- 
vance, not retrograde ; to occupy the present and 
be ready for the future ; and not ever be recurring 
to the past, in whose dim shadows eome would 
have the race forever burrow, instead of progressing 
to its ultimate stature. Among the monstrous evils 
which stalk unwhipt and almost unheeded by the 
vast majority of the American people is that ot 
cha!tel slavery. Tam pleased that you spesk boldly 
against thiserying enormity. Till the thoughtful 
aud benevolent can be stirred to greater activity in 
opposition toa system which degrades man from 
his high functions and sends him outside of the 
pale of humanity, in vain may we expecta freer 
and manlier spirit in our legislative halls. Men 
who do not appreciate the dignity of their own na- 
ture, will not be legislators who will be very like- 
ly to understand the needs and rights of that na- 
ture. Men whodo not know that man cannot be 
property, are not apt in learning what de facto 
constitutes property, nor what are a man’s rights 

in its disposal. 

I hope you may find it compatible with your du- 
ties, to make ‘ The Pathfinder’ on the subject of 
Chattel Slavery, a broad and luminous nghway on 
which the true lover of Liberty may feel it as safe 


as delightful to tread. Should youdo so, you will 


a, ™, 


by their active co-operation. I am an Abolition- 
ist. Freedom makes me one. My duties like 
your own are those of an editor. I know some- 
what of the spirit that moves anti-slavery men, 
and whatever, their opponents charge upon them 
I know that they. are asa body deserving of high 
rank among those, who in all ages have undoubt- 
ingly followed Freedom and Truth. Theya t 
fanatical unless truth is fanatical, nor rashaf Sla- 
very is a violation of man’s primal, fundamental 
rights ; nor imprudent, unless it is imprident 
faithfully to apply the truths they pereeive. “ With- 
out intending a boast, I may say that they can with 
propriety appropriate to themselves the language 
of Sallust, « Nos, pro patria, pro libertate, pro 
vita certamus.’ ; 

I have ventured to say thus much of them, be-~ 
cause I conceive that your sentiments as utteredin 
the numbers of ‘The Pathfinder’? which I have 
read, will be responded to affirmatively by almost 
the whole body of them who feel it right for them 
to mingle in the ome of the country. It is 
Righteousness and Truth they seek, and if unawed 
by the frowns and unseduced by the blandishments 
of power, ‘The Pathfinder’ shall hold on its 
way—as I doubt not it will-—it will rank among 
its strongest frierds—the Abolitionists. 

Pardon dear sir, the freedom of a stranger.— 
Freemen love a free expression of thought. May 
your euterprise succeed. May the liberal minded 
and good of ail sects in religion and of all faiths 
in politics come forward and bear up your hands, 
and may the blessing of God—whose smile maketh 
rich—rest upon you. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obd’t. sery’t.” 


This is No. 1; but here comes something 
in another strain. 


* ALABAMA, April 10th. 

Sir :—Although entirely unknownto you, yet 
I have been heretofore an admirer of your political 
course, as far as circumstances permitted me to 
judge it.. When it was first announced that you 
were to commence the publication of a new papér, 
no one, not engaged in political life, felt more so- 
licitude for your success than myself; actwated by 
such favorable feelings towards you, I obtained and 
forwarded to you eight subscribers—all of them 
intelligent gentlemen, my particular friends, 
and belonging to both political parties. I mention 
this to show, that there isgood reason why I should 
act as the organ of these gentlemen, in controlling 
your action as regards them and filing objections 
to the course of your paper thus far. You doubt- 
less anticipate what I have to say. 1 will refer 
you to portions of articles in some of the numbers 
of the Pathfinder, which indicate the worst feel- 
ings and most unqualified hostility to the peculiar 
institutions of the southern states. 

In the third number of the Pathfinder, in an ar- 
ticle headed ‘ The Christian Church and its Ciergy,’ 
I find the tollowing expression : ‘ What church has 
rebuked slavery in the region where it exists ?’ 
Inthe 5th number under the head,* A text from 
Plato,’ I find the following sentence : ‘ We refer 
not to the acknowledged slaves of this free land, 
brothers whom we have found guilty of a skin not 
colored like our own, the living, breathing pro- 
perty of the southern plantation, the chattel that 
hasa body to task and whip, and affections to 
crush, the human soul which can be bought and 
sold like the cotton he cultivates. We refér not 
to our own remorseless and heartless species of 
Despotism.’ In the same number under the cap- 
tion, ‘ What has the Legislature done ?” occurs 
the following sentence : ‘ Close following upon this 
act was the reception of a report on the controversy 
between this state and Virginia, in which New- 
York was urged to a base surrender of her rights 
to that foul and heartless molocn, the Slave Power, 
in which a few paltry dollars worth of trade,was de- 
cided to be of more value than the sacred rights of 
man,and in which one of the noblest monuments of 
popular liberty, the trial by jury, was yielded ina 
cowardly spirit to unmanly and digraceful_preju- 
dice. This report it is true, was not decisively 
acted on, but it was deliberately considered and 
not instantly kicked out of the body to Which it 
was presented—which is our ground of eomplaint.’ 

In the three articles which I have quoted, 
you have arrayed against the institutions of the 
south the unjust and bitter language of vulgar pre- 
judice. You have complained that the sacred func- 
tions of the Church have not been desecrated by 
the unholy warfare ; and you have advocated the 
violation of our constitutional rights by the legis- 
lative action of asister state,at the same time 
that you pretend to be engaged, heart and soul, in 
the great cause of enforcing the Constitutional 
Doctrines of the Democratic Faith. The disap- 
pointment of my friends added to mine,makes it an 





see noble spirits thronging it, who will cheer your 
heart by their sympathies, and bear up your hands 


— 


exceedingly bitter dose, and leaves me but one 
course to pursue. You will please stop sending 
the paper to the subscribers which I furnished 
you ; the subscription money you are entitled 
to and you are welcome to it. 


I am sir, &c.” 

We are afraid we shall «be compelled to 
plead guilty to these charges from the South. 
The indictment is substantially true, and all 
that remains for us to do, availing ourselves 
of the usual privilege accorded to criminals, 
is to say why the sentence of death (i. e. if 
the withdrawal of ten or twelve dollars can 
kill us) should not be pronounced in pur- 
suance of the law. 

The counts, to which we have te reply, 
are two =" first, that our political course has 
disappointed a worthy friend of the South; 
and second, that we have uttered grevious 
blasphemy against a most sacred and bliss- 
ful domestic institution. 

As to the first point, we are free to con- 
fess, that we greatly rejoice in the iniquity 
that it imputes to us. We should have 
condemned ourselves severely, if there had 
ever been, in our “ political course,” any- 
thing to move the special approbation of 
such men as our correspondent. Their 
long and systematic adherence to a great 
social wrong, has so blunted their moral 
sensibilities and vitiated their judgments, 
that we deem their opinions of little worth. 
“ Goodness gracious !” said Dr. Johnson 
once, “have I said anything that that man 
can understand.”” So we should be made 
uneasy by the suspicion that we had ever 
met the approbation of the class to which 
this letter-writer evidently belongs. 

In regard to the sécond point, we have 
no other justification than to repeat that we 
solemnly regard slavery as a gross and “in- 
defensible violation of right. It is equally 
an infringement of the laws of God and of 
man. Whatever view is taken of the origin 
or capacities of the negro race, the broad 
unquestionable fact still stares us in the 
face ; that they are men. ‘Inferior men 
they may be,—imperfect men they cer- 
tainly are—yet neither their inferiority nor 
their imperfection can, in the remotest de- 
gree,excuse our treating them with injustice 
and outrage. On the contrary, the very 
plea which is urged in extenuation of 
our wickedness, is the very plea which 


should the most strongly commend them to , 


our protection. The weak, the ignorant, 
the debased, are those whom we are most 
bound to succor, since the wise and the 
good can take care of themselves. 
It is not, however, on the ground of the 
rights of the negro race, more than on that 
of the elevation of the white race, that we 
arraign the practice of enslaving men.— 
Our most urgent motive of ,opposition to it, 
is the pestilential effect which it has upon 
those who act the part of masters. When 
we see how it exhausts their physical re- 
sources, how it distorts their better natures, 
how itdries up the fountains of moral per- 
ception, how it blunts the fine edge of their 
native generosity, how inevitably it leads 
to intemperate and violent humors, not to 
speak of outward acts of cruelty, we can- 
not but regard it as one of the bitterest of 
curses. e sorrow deeply for those who 
so blindly endure it ; we pity their radical 
malady and we would do something to raise 
them from what seems a hopeless and in- 
curable ais 

In what we have said against slavery, 
we have been actuated by the kindest mo- 
tives. We have no bitter or revengeful feel- 





ings to gratify. Although strong admirers 
of the zeal, Ssktunelelans and fortitude 
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of the Abolitionists, we have never acted | difficulty! We will suppose that two 
with them,and do not altogether approve of | planters, holding some four or five thousand 
their proceedings. We have thought that | acres of ground, and about eighteen huns 
they were too exclusive in their denuncia- | dred-negroes, agree to hold their possessions 
tions. They appear to have supposed that | as a joint stock company ; that a large edi- 
there was but one evil in the world, and | fice is erected in the centre for the econom- 
that evil was slavery. We honor them for | ical accommodation of the laborers, who 
their intentions,but we think that their zeal | are first allowed to select the kind of la- 
has outrun their discretion. The slavery | bour, whether domestic or field labor, most 
at the South is but one of the many forms,| agreeable to them, and are then organized 
in which force and fraud have effected the | into groups and companies,with each its pe- 
servitude of labor. It is only a more ma- | culiaremblems,banners and festivities ; that 
lignant type of a eommon and prevalent | a regular account is kept with each indi- 
disease. All forced dependence is fearfully | vidual for work done in any of the groups ; 
mischevious, whether the force’ which |ihat the management of the details of the 
causes it, springs from the fear of the lash | busifess be committed to the persons elected 
as at the South or the fear of hunger as at | by such groups; and that at the end of the 
the North. The whole relation of, em- | year,after one fourth of the proceeds have 
ployer and employed, as society is now | been set aside to the planters as the inter- 
constituted, is that of tyranny on the one | est on their capital, the remainder be di- 
hand and servile dependence on the other. | vided among the laborers in proportion to 
The difference between labor for wages and the skill and labor with which they are 
labor by force, is a difference in degree and | credited. Let an arrangement of this kind 





so deeply interested as woman in its reali- 
zation. Harmony resolves all the difficul- 
ties of her position, and ensures her proper 
and real emancipation. What then is 
emancipation? ‘The word has been so oft- 
en misused, that itis necessary to give some 
explanation of it. 

By the emancipation of woman, is it in- 
tended to express modification, melioration, 
progress? Who ean deny that her present 
social conditions are susceptible of all 
these ? 

Woman in the savage state, whose des- 
tiny is often so sad, that when she brings 
into the world a‘child of the weaker sex, 
will destroy her new-born babe, that it may 
be spared a painful existence, must she not 
desire to advance a step in social progress ? 
It is from this excess of degradation and 
misery that woman, in passing through the 
various social phases from complete barba- 
rism to the present state of civilization, 








not inkind. They are both degrading to 
all the parties concerned, and are both in- 
vasions of the plan of God—the one 
systematically, i.e. by law, and the other 


inevitably, i. e. by the force of circum- | 


stances. Now,the Abolitionists, if they had 
wished to be successful ought to have ap- 
preciated this fact. The consequences, as 
we shall proceed to show, are momentous. 

Two abstract remarks, however, in the 
outset. 1st. That the various social evils 
against which so many efforts are respec- 
tively directed, are but branches of the 


same great tree—and that reformers, if 


they would enlarge their minds so as to 


take in the whole of the evil, against some | 


partial aspect of which only they are ar- 
rayed, would strengthen their own hands by 
an union of counsel and effort, and, instead 
off lopping off errors by piecemeal, would 


destroy them in their very souree. 2nd. | as aconsequence lead to a four-fold, or in | all some education, the bare necessaries of 


That Truth has this singular property, that 
while it is never exehusive or special, it 
reconciles all that is exclusive and special, 
and-thus by a kind of moral amalgamation, 
binds the whole in a universal and harmo- 
nious unity. 

These are our abstract remarks, to which 
we attach a practical inference. ‘That no 
reform is completely good which is not 


universal, that it cannot be universal until | 


it be true, and that if it be true, so boun- 
teous and beneficent are the preordinations 
of the God of Truth, it will harmonize all 
separate and conflicting interests. 

We go further, and say that we believe 
ourselves to be in the possession of a plan 
of reform which will answer all these char- 
acteristics.. It will emancipate the laborer 
at the North and the slave at the South ; 
it will bring the Abolitionist and the Slave- 
holder upon a common platform of effort. 
The plan is simply, Voluntary Association, 
for attractive industrial purposes, on the 
ground of an equitable distribution of the 
proceeds, to the three powers which. con- 
cur in producing them, Labor, Skill and 
Capital. 

We have but little space to develope 
this view, but shall attempt to do so, as 
briefly as we can. 

The reason why men are held as proper- 
ty at the South, is not because the people 
of the South are more thoroughly vicious 
than other people, for they would, we have 
no doubt, willingly relinquish the institu- 
tion if they saw the proper way ; but be- 
cause. 

i. Their slaves constitute their property. 

2. ‘Chey apprehend an invasion of their 
persons and lands, if the slaves were eman- 
cipated ; and 

3. Because, they have 
lieving that the negroes wi 
labor, if they were freed. 

Now, see how admirably the plan we 
have proposed meets these three classes of 


und for be- 
d persist in 


| Securing her independence, removes her 


has always been released from servitude,and 
raised toa degree of dignity. Sinee, then, 
her condition has been already modified, 
what may she not desire, what may she not 


| be: entered into and our word for it, that 
more will have been done, in five years, 
| for the abolition of slavery, than in a half- 
| century of idle declamation. hope for ? 
In the first place, the products of the} Let us glance at the present condition of 
farm, will be increased so enormously by | many wives and daughters amongst the 
| the superior labor of freemen, that the plan- | people—the one condemned to the hardest 
| ters will be more than compensated for the | labor, enduring every kind of privation, 
_relinquishment of the right of property in| their feelings torn by anxiety; the other 
| their slaves. ' * | sunk in vice and infamy, consequences of 
| Inthe second place, the emancipated | misery and bad education—then say, if you 
| slaves, feeling that three-fourths of what | will, that society has done all it can for 
| they produce would be their own, would | woman! that she ought to be content with 
her lot; that there remains nothing for her 
| either to desire or hope! The most imme- 
In the third place, the judicious organi- | diate cause of woman’s misery is poverty. 
zation of labor into groups and companies, | If she asks for emancipation, she does but 
would render the performance of the labor | ask, as the first condition towards her me- 
_ agreeable, call forth the skill, contrivance, | lioration, a reform in the social economy, 
and. emulative energy of the laborers, and | effectual in removing distress, affording to 


| have no motives for invading the rights of 
| their former masters ; and 


some cases, a fifty-fold increase of product. | life, and the right to labor. 

This, then, would be all that was desira-| It is not only the wives of the people, 
ble. Atthe outset, many difficulties would | but women of all classes, whose evils re- 
be encountered : ignorant and degraded | sult from the present social state. The 
beings, only accustomed to work on a prin- | great majority possess but a moderate por- 
ciple of force, would feel strangely, in being | tion, insufficient for their support ; those 
committed to their own guidance ; but in who have more are, from mismanagement, 
a little while these difficulties would disap- | in danger of loosing it. They have not, 
|pear. They would get used to their new | like men, opportunities for earning an inde- 
relations, and the plantation, which is now | pendence, at least, they are surrounded by 
a scene of druggery and hardship, would | dangers and difficulties. Marriage, and 
become like the bee-hive, the home of dili- | the cares of a family, are their destination ; 
gent and happy industry. We know, that | the laws, the customs, education, permit 
we are not mistaken in this : we believe, |, woman only to form her social position by 
that the arrangement we have indicated is | marriage. Unmarried, she is solitary, de- 
the one designed by God for the whole hu- | pendent, and subject to perpetual humilia- 
/man race ; and that no people, let their| tion. And yet, though society offers to 


previous condition have been what it may, | woman marriage as her exclusive destiny, 


can suffer by carrying it into execution.— | though they are educated for this one end, 
Providence has never attached the penalty | taught to consider it a duty,and though their 
of suffering to the performance of duty.— , happiness is dependent upon it, marriage is 


Let our southern friends instead of falling | not in their own power. Men who have a 

into a* frenzy of bigotry and hatred, when | profession, independence, and many occu- 

_ theirypeculiar institution is touched, set to | pations, do not view it as necessary ; their 

work to find out whether they cannot get | self-love is not concerned in it as is wo- 

rid of it, not only without loss, but with | man’s; and they profess not to wish to 

| great gain and honof, and they will have no | marry, till they find one in whom the ad+ 

occasion for ther bad and bitter feelings. | vantages of fortune and all desirable quali- 
— rc ; | fications are united. Unportioned youn 

THE POSITION OF WOMAN. | women are in danger of vendien bi ieolae 

Even while moral questions are so freely | tion; those who possess fortune dare not be 

brought under general discussion, prejudice | very scrupulous, nor delay their choice, in 

sadly darkens those which relate to Wo-| the fear of their youth passing, and oppor- 


man’s position. She claims emancipation, | tunies becoming less frequent. Hence it 
jand for this simple word enemies rise | 


; : is so many women marry unfortunately, 
| against her, there is a predetermination to | and find in marriage but disgust, ennui, and 
| be angry, or, at best, the bane of ridicule is | sorrow ! 
cast on the most serious subject. Strange, indeed, is our error with re- 
The good man feels the greatest solici-| spect to woman. We haverfeared, that in 
tude for the condition of woman. At the | promoting her edueation and elevation, 
| same time that he sees she is now most op-| there would be an inérease of corruption 
pressed, he views her as capable of being | and vice. This is indeed sadly misconceiv- 
| the most powerful instrument in social re-| ing her very nature : vice is hateful to her 


|generation. The associative system, in|—she does not voluntarily consent to it ; 


even in yielding toit she detests it, she 
struggles against it and the conditions that 








| degradation, effaces her evils. No class is 
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cause. it, and she ceases not to blame an 
unjust and cruel society, which condemns 
and degrades her, offering her no means of 
escape. Amongst the daughters of the 
people, misery and wretchedness drive the 
sex into the abyss of degradation ; amongst 
the independent class, ennui, disgust, the 
soul’s void, resulting from isolation, and 
the unhappy marriages which have been 
contracted from necessity, produce the 
same effects. Misconduct amongst women 
is almost always the effect of misery, sub- 
jection, and idleness. We must then un- 
derstand, by moral emancipation for woman, 
an independent position, conducive to the 
free exercise of her affections and her ta- 
lents, without the necessity of making en- 
gagements contrary to her inclinations. 

The subjection of woman, her state of 
miserable and precarious dependence, is 
the first cause of her moral degradation.— 
Though she may, in manners and appear- 
ance, be more polished and ornamented 
than in the past century, yet all the old 
evils exist, a frightful corruption has insin- 
uated itself into all classes, illicit connex- 
ions for young girls, adulterous ones for 
married women—corruption which, being 
tolerated neither by morals, nor by custom, 
nor by legislation, gives birth to hypocrisy, 
falsehood, cunning, to vices the most shame- 
ful, crimes the most horrible. Society has 
actually filled up the measure of its iniqui- 
ties, and corruption, like a canker, is de- 
stroying its vitals. The evil is so vast, so 
dark, so deep, that hypocrisy, falsehood, 
and all that can mask or disguise it, is re- 
garded as a necessary palliation. Falsehood 
is the main support of society. Were the 
state of general corruption suddenly made 
visible, and vice exhibited in all its defor- 
mity, the world would shrink with horror 
at itself, and civilization crumble under the 
sense of its own iniquities. 

it must be understood, that all progress 
in the condition of woman depends upon a 
social renovation, which, securing her in- 
dependence, permits her to act with hones- 
ty and sincerity in all the relationships of 
life. Falsehood isa palliative which kills, 
though for the moment it appears to save. 
It is for woman to substitute truth for false- 
hood throughout the whole social mechan- 
ism. But how can she be a monitress of 
truth, if she be not free in her words, in 
her actions? 

In all times, in all countries, what pro- 
tection has been even pretended for good 
morals, the purity of young women, the 
chastity of wives? The same as has been 
given to all the social duties, has been gi- 
ven for the protection of chastity—fear, 
oppression, punishment. Woman has been 
generally held in ignorance and degrada- 
tion; she has been shut up in the seraglio, 
and strictly watched ; to husbands and fa- 
thers an unlimited power over her has 
been granted ; upon mere suspicion she has 
been cruelly punished, degraded, and chas- 
tised. Education, legislation, religion, all 
have united to frighten her by their thund- 
ers and their edicts ; and yet the experience 
of ages has proved, that neither fear nor 
cruelties have checked the impulses of the 
passions—that, on the contrary, they have 
stimulated and excited them. Experience 
has proved, that the more woman is deba- 
sed and degraded, the more she is corrupt- 
ed, the more she transgresses the social 
laws; and that she is pure and chaste in 
proportion as she is free, intelligent, and 
independent. 

It is not merely an opinion or prejudice 
that modesty, reserve, and dignity are wo- 
man’s special and native qualities. In vain 
have falsehood, constraint, and punishment 
been arrayed against her; they have but 
made her act contrary to her nature. The 
instinct of woman maintains in her the 
virtues of hersex: andit is because purity 
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and modesty are a law in ) 3the attractive | flame before they have felt it? Yet, not 


and natural law, that fear and ‘having been able wholly to withdraw from 
do but harden and deteriorate her. Lethe‘ its influence, Love itself they have mate- 
social state be changed, so that woman can /Tielised; they have perverted woman’s ah- 
think and act freely, then will she revive ' gelic tatuge, they have formed it into a 
all,that is good and true in morals and in | being submitte@to their caprices, to their 
manners—then she will prove herself to | will—a sort of domé8tie. animal, fashioned 


be, what God designed her, the dispenser of | 
peace, harmony, and happiness in all socie- 
ties. 

Vain is the attempt to depress woman, 
to reduce her toa negative influence.. Wo- 
man is one-half of the human race : the 
inseperable companion of man, she excites 
in him the deepest joy or the bitterest grief 
—she leads him to virtue or seduces him 
to vice. The guardian angel of infancy, 
the beautiful ideal of youth, object of man’s 
liveliest affections, perpetual dream of his 
life, the consolation, the support of his old 
age, woman exercises incessantly upon him 
an influence which he cannot resist ; she 
attracts, wins, draws him, even when he 
tramples her under his foot, and permits 
her but her degraded state. _ f he escapes 
her salutary influence, it is to the destruc- 
tion of his noblest sentiments, his most ex- 
quisite enjoyments. Woman gives to crea- 
tion its poetry ; she inspires all the gener- 
ous sentiments of affection, devotedness, 
and enthusiasm, she spiritualises the world. 
For him who knows not her powerful sway, 
nature 1s dead, materialism rules, there is 
no longer poetry nor love, the globe is an 
inert mass, the law of attraction has ceased 
to exist ! 

It is with society as with the individual. 
Woman cannot be deprived of her social 
influence ; it is decidedly either salutary 
or pernicious. The more woman is de- 
pressed, the more she is held in subjection, 
| in ignorance, in ignominy, the more society 
| becomes dull, stern, and prosaic. Moved 
|but by selfihness and egotism, it petri- 
fies even at its core, retaining only the ap- 
| pearance of life, after the heart has ceased 
ito beat and the blood to flow. 

Love is the most powerful of all attrac- | 
tions—none can escape its influence ; it 
|captivates and enchants, gives a new life, 
|making earth a heaven. It insures to wo- 
{man her empire in man, for it is by love | 
|that she can stimulate him to noble and 
generous actions, inkindle in him all that is 
good and beautiful, and inspire him with 
|faith—the faculty of believing intimately 
|united with that of loving. 
And yet what does Love, the gift divine, | 

















to their pleasures and their caprices. They 
have divided women into two classes,— 
To the privileged one is permitted marriage, 
the cares of the house, maternal love ; to 
the other disgrace, misery, and reproach— 
every where oppression, no where liberty. 
And man rules in the social desert, where 
all the generous sentiments remain barren, 
where all true affections are stifled. 

And what becomes of woman in this 
dreary waste—she whose mission it is to vi- 
vify by noble sentiments, by glowing faith ? 
Woman completes the iniquities of the age, 
for she corrupts even as she is corrupted. 
Woman suffers in proportion to all preserved 
in her of the pure, the generous, and the 
good. Woman, deprived of her real em- 
pire, of her divine mission, encloses in her 
soul all the sorrows, all the wo of humani- 
ty. Inthe middle ages, the victim of so- 
cial institutions, of the arbitrary will of 
parents, woman was oppressed, tyrannized 
over, immured in convents, reluctantly 
forced to the altar, or, by the cruel jeal- 
ousy of a husband, banishea or otherwise 
punished. But Love had not lost its em- 
pire ; she loved and was beloved ; religion 
united itself with Love in her heart ; wo- 
man was enthroned by Love, it was the 
epoch of illusions, of credulity ; the whole 
of society, men and women, old men and 
children, were moved by a word, were 
guided by a sign, whether of Peter the 
Hermit or of Joan of Arc. Society suffer- 
ed, woman suffered; but what were these. 
sufferings, repaid by Love and Faith, com- 
paired to the void, the ennui, the death- 
like coldness, which is now in all souls, 
rendering them waste and desolate, making 
suicide the scourge and malady of the age ? 
If ever the faculty of bel‘eving and loving, 
the power of devotedness, could perish m 
woman, society would become like a gal- 
vanised corpse, whose forced and convul- 
sive movements give only a semblance of life. 
But, notwithstanding this coldness of heart 
and faith,woman remains loving and de- 
voted, even without an object, without find- 
ing one to whom to give her love, to offer 
her devotedness. It is long before her il- 
lusions pass: she preserves them, even 


become in the society where all the passions, | while watching them fade, and feels only 
turned from their natural causes, are dark | by degrees the soul languish and hope die. 
‘and cruel? Love, the stimulant to noble; The system of education which fashions 
actions, engenders nought but rivalries, dis- | woman, is quite different to that which fash- 
cords, intrigues, falsehoods, and treachery— | lons man. — With these, it is all matter of 
it conducts to vice, it impels to crime.— | fact, scepticism, dogmatism ; with woman, 
|Love, the source of joy, ecstacy, and of |it is innocence, modesty, ingenuousness, 
| enchanting affections, is but too often a tor- | golden dreams—Love around her deceiving, 
'ment, a bitter deception. It is transform-| flattering, bewildering. From her child- 
'ed into hatred and revenge, causing infidel- | hood, all speak to her of Lové=conver- 
ity, incredulity, or blasphemy! Love, the sations, books, theatres,society, beneath the 
‘throne and pedestal of woman, causes her | deceiving mask of gallantry, her own illu- 
|but grief and humiliation ; instead of en- | sions, unknown emotions, involuntary sighs 
nobling, it degrades her—instead of eleva-| and tears. Who, then, can understand 
ting, it debases her—instead of happiness, | them ? Youthful maidens, ardent and sin- 
it offers but anguish, remorse, and regret ! | cere, ye know not that your whole sex is 
| Ah! look around you, put your hand upon | blighted and trampled on; that ideal Love, 
| your own heart. What is become of Love | as you feel it, is but a deceitful illusion ; and 
|in this age of vice and corruption? What | that woman’s life can be but a succession 
is become of the beautiful illusions of youth, of disappointments and of grief. 

|the hope of happiness, heaven opened ina! Soonall these early illusions give way to 
‘look, a smile? What is become of the | reality—soon does woman herself conform 
| beautiful youth of life? Whois young now? | to the customs of the age, and calculation, 
| In the cradle, man already despises woman, as a sum 1n arithmeti@is consulted in her 
‘defies her power, thinks of her but as a! destiny. Already has Love undergone its 
| plaything, a victim! Cold,stern, and cal- | first transformation in her soul ; Love now 


\culating, greedy, selfish, and egotistical, | means a Love in marriage is wo- 













his wisdom is gold—it is gold he sighs for, | man’s sec am. Filled with senti- 
|gold he amasses. How can Love dawn in _ ments of ity, surrounded with the 
|souls petrified at their birth, in whom faith | charms of ‘youth, of purity and grace, she 
ihas ceased before they begun to believe, | expects the homage to which she is enti- 
lwho have denied Love and its spiritual | tled—she expects to choose, to love, that 
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she may be chosen asa beloved. But one | 


step more into actual realities, and the 


before her. 


| the ills and oppression of woman.—From 
world, with all its contradictions, is opened | the French of Madam de Gamond. 


sitive regard to his honor, that his neigh- 
bors and acquaintances might, in the ab- 
sence of any public reasons assigned, as- 
cribe his dismissal to malpractices in of- 


social state, no remedy can be found for 











It is true, modesty and reserve belong to | THE TENDER MERCIES OF POLI- | fice ; suddenly, in his helpless old age, 


woman. Is it not according to the present 


social order, that man aspires to her love, 


has been long desired? Is it not thus that, 
preserving her dignity, her independence, 
she exercises a salutary influence, and in- 
cites man tonoble actions? If, on the con- 
trary, woman is humiliated, abased, if her 
position is in exact opposition with the pe- 
culiar qualities of her sex, how is it possi- 
ble she can retain her influence, or fail to 
become degraded, and changed in her very 
nature ? But how can woman preserve 
her dignity, her feelings of modesty and re- 
serve, when she has, ina greater degree 
than man, the desire and capability of 
loving—when marriage is for her an indis- 
pensable necessity, her only social position, 
the only aim given to her destiny—when, 
instead of choosing,she thinks herself happy 
in being chosen—when smallness or defi- 
ciency of fortune is considered a vice, for 
which she is disdained—when she must 
yieldas the object of cold calculations— 
when inflicting on herself every sacrifice 


and self-denial, she calculates, subdues her | 


inclinations, and stifles her feelings ? How 
is it possible that woman should not lose her 
native qualities and character, when educa- 
tion and manners are a perpetual deception 
around her—when she knows not whatto 
think or what to believe, and that as she ad- 
vances in life she must cast aside, as she 
would an old garment, the sweet illusions, 
the beautiful sentiments, the holy faith of 
her youth—when she must herself put on 
the mask of constraint, of dissmulation, of 
hypocrisy—when she is entangled in petty 
rivalries and contemptible intrigues—when 
vice surrounds her, and society petrifies 
her faculties, closing her heart with its 
frigid selfishness, its vicious immoralities, 
and its cold, dead materialism ? 
Civilization, or the system of separate 


households, offers no remedy for the ills of | afterwards saw Mr. Wickliffe at Washing- | 


woman, offers no escape from sorrowful and 
painful subjection, to the daughters of the 
people. Itis in vain that legislation, morals, 
and education combine to reform the man- 
ners, to stem the tide of corruption, to re- 
generate woman, to strengthen family re- 
iationships : all must fail, as society is now 
constituted. Remove corruption, then you 
efface misery ; establish unitary education, 
then you will give free developement to the 
faculties ; and assure independence by la- 
bor. The question is not whether it is de- 
sirable or not to give to woman political 
rights, and to put her upon an equality with 
man. Inthe present siate, it would be but 
anew source of disorder. But perhaps it 
may be said, that in the present state, every 
industrious, artistic, and scientific path is 
opened to woman, and that a great number 
earn their own livelihood. It is true; but 
nevertheless, the difficulties of a professien 
for a woman are very great : first, by ed- 
ucation, which seldom prepares her for it ; 
secondly, by the obstructions which sur- 
round all social undertakings. Besides, 
how can women, absorbed in household de- 
tails, the fatigues and the cares of materni- 
ty, occupy themselves with regular labor ? 
[t isin this sense that the independence of 
woman cannot be regonciled with separate 
households, and thafleven the right to la- 
bour cannot be granted her. Whatcan be- 
come of an unhappy woman, when her 
husband is either a gamble nkard, dis- 
sipated, or extravagant ? can be- 
come of her if she has chi ind no for- 
tune? Even if the laws permitted di- 
vorce, is she in circumstances to profit by 
it—must she not endure all, suffer all, for 


and that woman grants it, as a good that | 


TICS. thrown out of employment, his mind, 

The reader will find under our obituary | which was as active as that of any person 
head, an announcement of the death of| we ever knew, was turned in upon itself, 
Juper Parke, of Paterson, New Jersey.— | he brooded over the wrongs,which he in the 
We refer to it, not because he was a per- | meantime found had been instigated by one 
son of much eminence, although, in many | who had been under many obligations to 
respects, a much better and greater man|him, until with the constant excitement 
than thousands who have their names re-| and fever of his spirits, he took to his bed 
corded on the tablets of history; but be-|and died. The old man died, but God 
cause his death occurred under circumstan- | knows that he was happier in his death than 
ces of which we cannot forbear to speak. | ever the guilty and heartless wretches, in 
The readers of this paper may remem- | Office and out of it, who were accessory to 
ber, that a few weeks since, under the title | it, will ever be in their lives. For he was 
of “ A Tyler Movement,” we spoke of the | a good man: a quiet, industrious and amia- 
wanton and cruel removal of Judge Parke | ble man, beloved by all who knew him, and 
from a small office which he held under the | lamented by many, as well those whom he 
government. He was an old man, jealous | had as those he had not befriended, now 
| of his character, sensitive to the least | that he is gone. Oh! rather, ten thousand 
breath of reproach, and full of industrious |times would we sleep in the cold grave of 
activity; and it is to the fact ofhis remo- | the heart-broken sufferer, than sit in the 
val by President Tyler, with its ac- | lofty place of the false-hearted, false-word- 
companyments of falsehood and insult, ac- | ed man, whose foul duplicity hastened his 











of the Postmaster General, he could hardly 


ting on his peculiar nature, that we ascribe | departure. 


his sudden decease. 

A more disgraceful and unprincipled pro- 
ceeding was never perpetrated than John 
Tyler and Mr. Wickliffe were guilty of to- 
wards this unoffending oldman. The.cir- 
cumstances are briefly these. He had been 
appointed Postmaster of Paterson, by Gen- 


the place. After Mr. Tyler came into the 
administration, and chose to betray the par- 
ty which elected him, it was told Judge 
Parke that efforts were on foot to get him 
removed. He requested a friend to write 
to the President, stating his case, which 
that friend did, and a note was received 
from Mr. Tyler, expressing complete sat- 
isfaction with the contents of the note, 
with assurances that Mr. Parke would not 
be unjustly dealt with. The same friend 











| ton, who said that no complaint had been 
made against Mr. Parke, and that he might 
| remain easy as to his apprehensions. ‘The 
Judge, being an honest and candid man 
himself, supposed his official superiors at 
Washington were equally sincere. Con- 
ceive his surprise, when a man walked into 
| his office a few weeks afterwards, with a 
| commission from Washington in his pocket, 
| to supersede the incumbent. He was liter- 
| ally struck dumb with astonishment. Af- 
| ter the letter of Mr. Tyler, and the word 








believe his senses. 

Accordingly he repaired to. Washington 
to ascertain the charges which had been 
| brought against him, of what ofience he 
| had been guilty, and why he had been re- 
| moved from a place for which he had re- 
linquished an active business, when he was 
on the very verge of the grave, and was 
likely to have been removed, in a few years, 
in the ordinary course of nature. He 
found that no charges had been brought 
against him, and that the only reason Mr. 
Wickliffe assigned for the removal (which, 
by the way,was the direct act of Mr.Tyler,) 
was his supposed politics. The reason given 
astounded him more than the removal. He 
had never opened his mouth on the subject 
of politics for years. He had strictly obey- 
ed the injunctions of the Circular forbid- 
ding office-holders to meddle with politics : 
yet, in the face of it, he discovered that he 
was punished for adherence to the express 

instructions of the government. 
Returning home, chagrined that he had 
been so deceived ; stung with the duplicity 
of men high in office on whose hollow 





the sake of her children? In the present 


aral Harrison, not because he was an ac- | 
tive politician, but because he was one of | 
the most upright and respected citizens of | 
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Of the writing of books, saith Solomon, there is no end ; 
which is true of such as are written tono end.”—Lord 
Coke. 





The Burning of Schenectady and other poems. 
By Alfred B. Street. Albany. W. C. 
Little. 1843. 


The author of this volume is a young 
| poet who gives as much promise of future 
eminence as any writer in the country.— 
|He has already published several pieces 
|which take rank by the side of the most 
perfect productions ofour elder bards. His 
| style is peculiar, and once known may al- 
| Ways afterwards be easily recognized. 
| What the phrenologists are pleased to call 
|the perceptive faculties have an almost 
|overwhelming development in his head— 
| that is, if we are allowed to infer from the 
| characteristics of his poetry. His mind, to 
'use the German distinction, is almost en- 
| tirely objective or external, and very little 
| subjective. He sees, but does not feel. 
He observes, but seldom reflects. The 
minutest shades and forms, in the ever va- 
irying phrases of outward nature, he notes 
with the accuracy of the Daguerreotype ; 
its interior meanings and beauty, and the 
deep secrets of human thought and emotion, 
he seems never to regard. Accordingly his 
descriptions of scenery are exquisite, while 
his appeal to affection or thought are cold 
and barren. 

We should, perhaps, except from this 
remark, the -Burning of Schenectady, in 
which we find some vigorous portraits of 
life in action. Indeed, the entire poem is 
remarkable for its strong nervous expres- 
sion, stirring narrative, and intense power. 
Few works of greater merit have been pro- 
duced in this country. We should wil- 
lingly quote several passages from it, but 
that scenes of strife have come to have lit- 
tle attraction for us, and that we much pre- 
fer the following, which is more subdued 
and touching. 


«SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND.” 
A fair young girl, one golden summer day 
Was wandering through a wood. The two whose 
love 
Guided the totlering steps of infancy, 
Had gone on high to wear bright wings and raise 
Sweet anthems with the angels ; she was left 
The world’s wild tempests to sustain alone, 
Yet had her mind been filled with love for God, 
Taught that He e’er was present, that His eye 
Look’d always on her, and His holy arm 
Circled her in protection : and when Death 
Was fastening heavenward pinions to the one 
The last to leave her, as a mother’s voice 
Trembled upon her ear, she heard in awe, 
Heard as her tears fell fast, that voice implore 








words he had relied; suspicious, in his sen- 


The Father, Him who reigns in highest heaven; 
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To look upon the helpless child on earth, 
And guide, and guard and bless her. Since that 
hour 


On! ever after, did her childish heart 

Thrilland hush deep within itself, as thought 

Wafted that death-bed scene, and in her ear 

That sad, sad voice was whispered. She had 
look’d 

In the soft twilight, hour of balm and dew, 

In the deep night magnificent with stars, 

In golden morn, and in the gorgeous set 

Of the proud sun, and ask’d in prayer for God, 

For God, her Father! and oh, blessed thought! 

The Father of the lov’d ones passed away. 

But nought, oh ! nought had met her eye or ear 

To tell her of His presence. She was sad. 

Her footsteps now were straying in the bright 

And glorious summer noontide. Fresh and green 


} without rivals. 





The leaves hung round her ; overhead the sky | 
S2em’d one bright smile ; rich streaks of sun- | 
shine glane’d, 

Like pointing fingers through the crowded stems, | 

And little birds, with soft ton’d songs that seem’d | 

Tun’d for her ear, flew round her ; tisy flowers | 

Wooing her touch were nestling in their nooks, | 

And all was peace and beauty. On a mound 

Sloping like velvet, sank her girlish form. 

Soft murmurs in the grass, a purling voice 

In the near rill, a low deep organ tone 

Thrilling the pine tree, lull’d each sense, and 

_sleep 

Glided across her with its downy touch. 

The ground bird tripp'’d beside and look’d 
askance 

Then whirr’d away. 
bark’d, 

And leap’d into its bush. A straying fawn 

Bleated in fear as his large staring eye 

Met the prone form, and still she slumbered on. 

A sweet, sweet dream enchain’d her: in her view 

Two radiant shapes, around which sparkled still 

The light that flashes from the ** great white 
throne,” 

Stood, every moment brightening, and soft 
sounds 

Like far-off echoes, crept upon her ear. 

The pure forms pointed round—the melting tones 

Bade her eyes open and behold her Gad: 

Just then a robin lit upon the pine 

Pouring a gush of music, and she woke. 


The squirrel gaz’d and 





A mist seem’d vanishing from her eye—a veil 
Seem’d waving from her mind. She scat 
light 
Steady and clear, stream’d broad within her| 
heart 
And she saw God. Yes! God was in the sky 
Cloudless and bright above her ; in the flower 
That breath’d beneath ; in the rich finger’d gold 
Of the slant sunshine ; in the emerald leaves 
O’er canopied : His voice was in the grass 
Murmuring around—the stream and organ pine ; 
And bending low her knee and shedding tears 
More sweet and soothing than she e’er had known 
She lifted up her childish voice and pray’d. 
This is beautiful, and exemplifies both 
Mr. Street’s excellence and defects. It 
shows that he is capable ofthe greatest 
things, if he will only husband and nur- 
ture his powers, taking care not to fall into 
the American maelstrom, which is, writing 
too much. 





Readings in American Poetry. By Rufus 
W. Griswold. New York. J.C. Ri- 
ker, Ann street. 1843. 


To all, save a few literary virtuoso’s, 
this small volume will be quite as accepta- 
ble as the larger volume previously prepa- 
red by the same editor. It does not con- 
tain as many verses, it is true, but we think 
it contains almost as much poetry. We 
have, in a neat and small compass, many 
of the best productions of our best writers, 
selected with great taste and skilfully ar- 
ranged. Mr. Griswold certainly deserves 
the thanks of the reading public for the 
publication of this cheap and beautiful col- 
lection of poems. On the whole, it is 
among the most desirable presentations of 
our literature in that department that has 
yet been made. 

‘¢ Comparisons,” as Mrs. Malaprop says, 
“are oderous,”’ and we shall not therefore 
enter upon so unsavory a task as to com- 
pare the merits of our more eminent bards. 
A few words of general and desultory re- 
mark, however, cannot here be out of 
place. As a mere artist, we are disposed 
to place Mr. Bryant at the head of our po- 
etical writers. Inthe nice choice and ar- 
rangement of words, in accuracy of de- 


'cimens of prose composition that we have 





scription, in elegance of style, and general 


perfection, his poems stand at this day | 
Mr. Willis is the only one | 
of our American writers who approaches hii | 
in gracefulness and ease ; but Mr. Willis’s | 
productions are sometimes disfigured by an | 
affected prettiness which he is now mature 
enough to throw off. Dana, in deep | 
knowledge of the workings of the human 
heart, power to move the emotions, and ro- 
bust strength of thought, is superior to 
Bryant, and is capable, we should think 
from present indications, of writing a much 
grander long poem. He would make our 
greatest dramatist, if he were disposed to 
cultivate his dramatic faculty. What he 
is about, we know not, but surely such 


| lofty endowments as his, were not given to 


be wasted in idleness. 
Fitz Greene Halleck, is the most popu-| 
lar of. our poets, and to some extent de-| 


| serves his popularity ; but the peculiar vein | 


of mingled pathos and humor which early | 
won him his rank, seems to have been} 
worked out, and we expect nothing further | 
from that source. Dr. Holmes, of Boston, | 
possesses a much richer soil for quaint and | 
quiet humor. ent 
J. G. Whittier is the democratic poet of 
this country. He is full of spirit and fire. 
A deep sympathy with man, his aspirations 
and struggles, pervade every line that he| 
writes. His versification is not always| 
good, but the thought is bold and striking, | 
and the sentiment noble and generous.— 
The ballad recently contributed to the De-| 
mocratic Review, is worthy of the pen| 
of either Lockhart or Macaulay. | 
As a writer of sonnets, Jones Very, of! 
Boston, surpasses any of the writers on this | 
side of the Atlantic, and in sweetness and | 
beauty has no one that excels him in Eng-| 
land. His essays, it might be mentioned | 
at the same time, are among the finest spe- | 
recently read. | 
Henry Longfellow is the leader of our | 
romantic school. He began by the imita-| 
tion of Mr. Bryant, and subsequently fell | 
into certain peculiarities of the Germans ; | 


. 
Know’st thou what wove yon wood-bird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ; 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell; 
Or how the sacred pine tree adds 

To herold leaves new myriads ? 

Such and s0'grew these holy piles 
Whilst love and tefrov laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s Abbeys bends the sky 
As on its friends with kindred eye ; 
For, out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 

And nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass, 

Art might obey but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast Soul that o’er him planned, 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting quires, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 


The word unto the prophet spoken, 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 
The word by seers or sybils told 

In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 
I know what say the Fathers wise, 
The Book itself before me lies,— 
Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 
Aud he who blent both in his line, 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakspeare of divines ; 
His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowled portrait dear, 

And yet for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 


Read that third paragraph again ! 

Among our female poets, the authoress 
of “ Miriam,” a drama, is entitled: to the 
first place. Mrs. Sigourney has written 
too much and too carelessly. Mrs. Smith 
possesses great delicacy of sentiment, but 
is too little of the artist. But our female 
writers deserve a separate and elaborate ar- 
ticle, and we therefore postpone the. sub- 


but recently he has dropped all efforts at | ject to another time. 


mere imitation, and relying upon his own} 
powers, which are fertile and various, is pro- | 
ducing some of the most tender and stirring | 
lyrics of the day. His translations are al- | 
ways good: his ballads superior; but his | 
most enduring fame will rest upon the | 
Psalms of Life. How profoundly touch-| 
ing is the “¢ Excelsior” ! 

Mr. Griswold has seiected one piece from | 
the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson.— | 
He should have selected more, for Mr. | 
Emerson is more essentially a poet than! 
any other person within our reach. In! 
proof of this, read the following which we | 
take from an old number ofthe Dial. Is! 
there any thing better in the “old Mas-| 
ters”? 


THE PROBLEM. 


I like a church, I likea cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul, 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles, 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would [ that cowled churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 
Never from lips ofcunning fell 
The thrillmg Delphic oracle ; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and wo. 





The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, . 3) 
Wrought in asad sincerity. 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew, 

The conscious stone to beauty graw, 


Pe 5a he 





Memoirs and Correspondence of Franeis Horner, 
M. P. Edited by his Brother, Leonard Horner, 
Esq., F. R.S. Two vols. Murray, London. 


The majority of intelligent readers of the pre- 
sent day, may never have heard of the name of 
Francis Horner, but few persons of any class 
can have passed through Westminster Abbey with- 
out stepping te admire a noble full-length statue 
which beara that name. Itis by Chantrey. The 
poet has lavished praise upon the sculptor who 
could imprint *‘ Chatham’s eloquence on marble 
lips,’ but on these lips of marble there is some- 
thing better imprinted than eloquence or mere ac- 
complishment of any kind. ‘There is the expres- 
sion of unconquerable goodness and sweetness of 
nature. The brow is that of a man of active as 
well as lofty intellect, but with the quiet repose 
and settled dignity of the figure we can associate 
no cbject of intellectual exertion which is not 
elevated, calm, and wise. And we turn from 
this statue with a sense of sadnesss which the 
sculptor’s genius has not left on the written char- 
acters of the pedestal alone—the feeling that here 
were noble talents, generous affections, large and 
lofty expectations, crushed suddenly by early 
death. ' 

Francis Horner was the son of a merchant of 
Edinburgh, where he was born in 1778. He was 
one of acluster of young students at the Scotch 
University, all of whom became, in later years, 
more or less famous. They were for the most part 
sitters at the feet of Dugald Stewart, and their first 
incentive to distinction in the more difficult paths 
of knowledge, as well as their almgst universay 
adoption of the liberal school of politics, may per- 
ips with no impropriety be attributed to the 
gachings of that distinguished man. Having 
‘ogen the bar for his profession, Horner passed 
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off, among other supposed disadvantages toa ca- 
reer of public life, his Scotch dialect ; and on his 
return to Edinburgh, after two years’ further study, 
was called to the Scottish bar at the age of twenty- 
two. Withina year trom this time his discontent 
with the narrow scene of exertion in his native 
city directed his thoughts to London, where— 
having first contributed, with Francis Jeffrey and 
Sydney Smith, to;the establishment of the Edin- 
burgh Review—he removed in 1803, Here he 
occupied himself with Scotch cases, and writing for 
the Review. His great talent soon excited atten- 
tion. He became a general favorite in the first 
Whig society of the day, and before the time ar- 
rived when he could be called to the English bar, 
had received the offer of a;seat in the House of 
Commons. He was returned for St. Ives in 1806, 
and on the dissolution of Parliament some months 
afterwards, satin the next House for Wendover. 
The year following he was called to the English 
bar,and went the Western Circuit, with little inter- 
mission, and no very commanding success, till the 
period of his death. In 1819 his legislative exer- 
tions began in good earnest with a strenuous agi- 
tation of the Currency question, and from this 
time his power in the House of Commons was felt 
and acknoweledged. 

‘* His success in the House of Commons went on 
increasing to} the’ last day of his life. Though 
put into Parliament by some of the great borough 
Lords, every one saw that he represented his own 
real opinions ; without hereditary wealth, and 
known as a writer in the Edinburgh Review, his 
independence was never questioned : his integrity, 
sincerity, and moderation, were acknowledged by 
all sides, and respected even by those impudent 
assassins who live only to discourage honesty and 
traduce virtue. The House of Commons, as a 
near relation of mine once observed, has more 
good taste than any man init. Horner, from his 
manners, his ability, and his integrity, became a 
general favorite with the House; they suspended 
for him their habitual dislike of lawyers, of po- 
litical adventurers, and of young men of conseeder- 
able taalents trom the North.” 

(It is hardly necessary to say of these sentences 
of wit and feeling, that they are from the pen 
of Mr. Sydney Smith.) Horner’s speech on the 
Regency question so firmly established his impor- 
tance, that Lord Grenville—the Whig premier 
that was to be if the Regent had stuck to his friends 
—wrote and told him {that with his assistance in 
office he should feel the burthen of his own respon- 
sibility greatly lightened. In the Parliament of 
1813 he sat for St. Mawes, and in the session of 
1814 he became more active in the House than at 
any former period. Inthe Whig differences which 
arose on the Bonaparte} questions, Horner voted 
with the extreme opposition, and among many 
admirable efforts for the public good which date at 
the same »eriod, mav be mentioned his unwearied 
exertions to reform the Irish Grand Jury Laws. 
His greatest speech in the House was on the Peace 
Treaties in 1816,and by this the hopes of his friends 
were raised to the very highest pitch. There was 
then noted in himself, too, an elevation of manner 
and spirits most unusual to him, as if a troubled 
and doubtful way had on the sudden become per- 
tectly clear ,and objects till then but the day-dreams 
of a young ambition were at last proved real. Sir 
James Macintosh’s mention of this gaiety of suc- 
cess is extremely touching. Only a month or two 
passed on, and the fatal disease he had long silently 
disregarded, roused the anxiety of his friends and 
forced him to attend to their instructions. At the 


close of the year he left England for the benefit of 


a milder climate, and never returned. From Pisa, 
on the4th of February 1817, he wrote a letter to 
his father tull of cheeriag hopes of renovated 
strength, and four days afterwards died. Not at 
any time of his illness does he seem to have ex- 
pected thissudden close. To the last his mind was 
full of the intellectual projects, and the wise and 
tender thoughts, which had made up his honour- 
able liféa 
Fra 

conscie| 

that much of his influence in the House of 
mons was no doubt referable to it, There 


orner’s characteristic was an extreme 


ousness, Thisso manisfestly guided him, 


nt 


manded universal respect. ‘I never felt any plea- 
sure in the game itself,” he wrote to Mrs. Dugald 
Stewart, ‘*and care only for the object.” It was 
the same feeling, connected with a physical weak- 
ness he seems to have strangely neglected trom 
his youth, which on some material points ob- 
structed that rapid development of his powers in 
public life which his more sanguine friends had 
looked for, and which is well expressed in this 
remonstrance of Francis Jeffrey. 


** Do, my dear Horner, assume a more manly 
pride, and trample this fastidiousness under your 
feet ; make yourself known for what you are, and 
at 31, and in thecrisis of Europe, do not still think 
of training yourself for futurity.”’ 


But above all we may trace the feeling of which 

we speak in its connexion with the profession he 

hadchosen. Horner never embraced the lawyer’s 

calling with anything like cordiality or goud will. 

He was unfit for it every way, and we would ven- 

ture to think his selection of it the grand mistake 

of his life, if that life, short as it was, had not been 

so nobly redeemed by its large amount of good ac- 

complished. 

The book before us is a collection of the cor- 

respondence of Francis Horner, with slight links 
of narrative connecting the letters, and so enabling 
them to tell the story of the life. Mr. Leonard 
Horner, whose devotion attended his brother to 
the last, has executed his task with discretion and 
delicacy. And if no public interest had rested 
with the subject of the volumes, the mere self- 
written record which isin them, of the training and 
of the thoughts of a good and virtuous man, would 
have given them sufficient value. There was 
probably as little selfishness in this Francis Horner 
—selfishness in the ordinary sense—as in any 
human being that ever existed. It was the absence 
of that quality, and the presence of a steady spirit 
of perfect honor—which, if God had spared his 
life, would have done more for him in his career of 
statesmanship than the subtlest arts or the most 
consummate genius. 
Horner’s earliest friend was Henry Brougham. 
They played together as boys in the streets of 
Edinburgh. But when minds so opposite arrive at 
manhood, it is fuund that there are few games left 
which they can play together. The other asso- 
ciates of Horner’s school-days (we read it as one 
of the beautiful traits of his life) seem to follow his 
every step through these volumes with all the 
heart and soul of their youthful intercourse 
strengthened by the respect his character inspired 
—the Brougham friendship only, becomes a dull, 
strange, dreary blank. But to explain the secret 
of this, there needs no ghost to come from the 
grave. 
The estrangementiappears’tojhave been a source 
of much pain to Horner, who clung, as a good 
matly heart will always cling, to the memories of 
early days. At the beginning of 1811 Jeffrey sent 
him the report of some kind expression about a 
speech of his that had fallen from his old associate. 
Horner thus responds : 
** His alienation from me, for reasons which 1 
never have been able to guess, is the only consid- 
erable misfortune I have ever suffered in my life ; 
and it would take quite a load off my mind, if he 
would give me a’ hint to catch at, for forgetting 
that I ever had suffered it. { have always cherish- 
ed a hope that we may in time approximate again.” 

For reasons which I never have teen able even 
to guess. This is not, in the mouth of such a man 
as Horner, the phrase of no-meaning that it so 
often is with other men. He could not guess the 
reason. He could not understand the offences 
without cause ; the uneasy, restless, self-engen- 
dered hatreds ; the sense which tortures an Iago, 
when he* simply thinks of the existence of an 
Othello. 

He hath a daily beautySin his life 
Which makes me ugly. 

Yet it was a knowledge that Horner, with all 
his charity and unsuspicious heart, could only 
very narrowly have escaped, during even the early 
and unclouded times of the Brougham intercourse. 
He writes of him in these terms in the Edinburgh 
days of 1802: 


mation on political subjects, especially in some 


departments, is now immense ; his talents are 
equal to the most effective use and display of that 


knowledge. But his ardcr is so urgent, that I 


should be afraid of his being deficient in prudence. 
That he would ultimately become a leading and 


predominent mind, I cannot doubt ; but he might 
attempt to fix himself in that place too soon, be- 
fore he had gone through what, I presume, is a ne- 
Cessary routine ci subordination.” 

It is neither difficult nor uncharitable now, to 
give deeper coloring to these words. Two years 
later we find the following sentences in a letter to 
Murray : 

‘* As for the splendid hazardous pursuits of for- 
eign policy and ministerial intrigue, into which 
our friend Brougham is plunging himself with a 
resolution to succeed that seems to insure success, 
and willat all events secure distinction, they are 
as unsuitable to the habits of my mind asto its 
powers ; too bustling for the indolent predilection 
(which grows upon me hourly) for domestic and 
confined society, and not of magnitude, I will ac- 
knowledge adequate to my idea of the highest sort 
of ambition. Lord Bacon and Dugald Stewart 
have made me a little of a visionary, asI believe 
you have sometimes thought ; I am sure Brougham 
must have thought so always. But 1 have not yet 
reasoned myself out of those shades; the ‘ fan- 
tastic spell’ is unbroken, so I must even go on still 

* perque domos vacuas et inania regna.’ ” 
Different indeed must the views of such men 
always be as tothe highest objects of ambition. 
But which shall at last inherit the * domos vacuas 
et inania regna’ is a question not settled by length 
ef days or even by supremacy of intellect. Their 
differences went on increasing, but Horner’s in- 
terest in Brougham was not affected by them.— 
On hearing of his probable entrance’into parlia- 
ment, he thus wrote to his informant : 
«Brougham never could have found a more 
fortunate moment for setting out upon his career ; 
which, though it may appear less brilliant at first 
on account of the expectations which are formed 
of him, will be very speedily distinguished ; and, 
upon the whole, I would predict, that though he 
may very often cause irritation and uncertainty 
about him to be felt by those with whom he Js po- 
litically connected, his course will prove, in the 
main, serviceable to the true faith of liberty and 
liberal principles. For him, personally, it will be 
very fortunate if he has some probationary years 
to pass on the Opposition side of the House,” 
Irritation and uncertainty. These are words 
that after a lapse of three-and-thirty years would 
admit of a more bitter translation. But it is hard 
to struggle against vices of the blood. 

Poor Jeffrey’s exertions in the labour of the 
Review had a due share of the ‘irritation and uncer- 
tainty.” There is not a more characteristic anec- 
dote in the book before us than this which the 
anxious editor relates to Horner : 

‘¢ Brougham must have a sentence to himself ; 
and Iam afraid you will not think? it a pleas- 
ant one. You remember how cheerfully he ap- 
proved of our plan at first, and agreed to give us 
an article or two without hesitation. Three or 
four days ago I proposed two or three books that I 
thought would suit him ; he answered, wtth per- 
fect good humor, that he had changed his view of 
our plan a little, and rather thought now he should 
decline to have any connexion with it.” 

And what with irritation and uncertainty on one 
side, and over-conscientiousness,(for an Edinburgh 
Reviewer) onthe other,Jeffrey between Brougham 
and Horner is—for an editor of zeal—in a position 
not to beenvied. But he bears up with undimin- 
ished ardour, and by dint of an astonishing energy 
carries all before him. Here isa good specimen 
of an editorial epistle : 

«The said Brougham, 1 understand, has emi- 
grated, so he writes to me, but with what view he 
does not explain. He has left a political article 
for us ; and says he has engaged several Royal So- 
ciety men for others, to the extent of two sheets 
in all; he fights very well with his own hand, 
but Ido not in general approve of his chvice of 
seconds. * * * When will Wordsworth and 
Southey come forth? TI shall try to give you a 
little pointed criticigm then. Do you know any- 
body who would give an elegant account ot De- 
lille’s neis, and compare it prettily with the 
Georgics? Your Oxford professor of ‘poetry, 
perhaps might undertake this ; Jwish you could en- 
deavor to make him attack something. Do you 
not see Campbell ?—what is he about ?” 

We find that we must stop for the present ; but 
we will first take one more extract from the inimi* 
table letter on the character of Horner, addressed 


moral authority in the calm and settled purpose 
with which he seems to have spOken, that rose 
above the passionate heats of patty, and coms 


& 


hy, 


tothe Editor of these volumes by Mr. Sydney 
Smith : 
‘*Haying known him well before he had ac; 







‘* Should an active scene be opened to Brough- 
am, I shall tremble with anxiety for some time, 


though it is what J very ardently wish ; his infor 
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quired a great London reputation, I never observed 
that his fame produced the slightest alteration in 
his deportment : he was as affable to me, and to 
all his old friends, as when we were debating met- 


| one if he could be in earnest in no other 
| way. Hackett’s rotundity is all air-fed, 
supported by india rubber and a bélows, 


aphysics in a garret in Edinburgh. I don’t think | So there is no impediment to his levity and 


it was in the power of ermine or mace, or seals, 


or lawn, or lace, or of any of those emblems and | 
ornaments with which power loves to decorate it- |. 
\right to the character as any man on the 


self, to have destroyed the simplicity of his char- 
acter. I believe it would have defied all the cor- 
rupting appellations of human vanity: Serene, 
Honourable, Right Honourable, Sacred, Reverend, 
Right Reverend, Lord High, Earl, Marquis, Lord 
Mayor, Your Grace, Your Honor, and every other 
vocable which folly has invented and idolatry 
cherished, would all have been lavished on him in 
vain. 

‘* The character of his undestanding was the ex- 
ercise of vigorous reasoning, in pursuit of impor- 
tant and difficult truth. He had no wit; nor did 
he condescend ‘o that inferior variety of this elec- 
tric talent which prevails occasionally in the north, 
and which, under the name of wut, is so infini- 
ly distressing to persons of good taste : he had no 
very ardent and poetical imagination, but he had 
that innate force, which, 

Quemvis perferre laborem 

Suasit, et induxit noctes vigilare serenas 

Querentem dictis quibus, et quo carmine demum 

Clara sue possit prepandere lumina menti.” 
[London Examiner.} 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WHiIcH 1s THE Hero ?—1!le who possesses most 
skill in fence, or fist, or pistol, or he who habitu- 
ally hath a rule over his own spirit? This ques- 
tion is answered, and ina very attractive way, in 
aneat 18 mo. volume just published by the Har- 
pers, which contains an interesting story entitled— 
‘“CoNQuEST AND SELF ConQuestT.”’ 

ANSELMO, a new Italian romance, is published 
by Wilson & Co. 

ADVENTURES oF Martin CHUZZLEWIT.-— 
No. 4, can be obtained of James Stringer, Broad- 
way. It contains chapters 9 and 10. 

Tue Crusapers.—No. 19 of the cheap edition 
of the Waverly Novels, is already issued by Israel 
Post, 88 Bowery. 


Hisrory or THE Empgror Napo.ron.—D. 
Appleton & Co. have issued volume 2 of their cheap 
edition of the life of Napoleon. 

Sparks’s Lire or W ASHINGTON.—The cheap 
edition of this work can be obtained of James 
Stringer, Broadway. Also, 

THE Fore1GN CuLtivaTor, which isa repub- 
lication of foreign periodicals, on gardening, tarm- 
ing, &c., is to be found at the same place. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA oF Brsiicau LireERATURE.— 
Mark H. Newman has commenced the publication 
of this work, which is edited by John Kitts, as- 
sisted by ‘‘various able scholars and divines.” It 
has a very neat and fair appearance, and will be a 
valuable publication. 


New Music.—Several pieces are published by 
J L. Hewitt. Among them are ‘*Hey! get along 
Rosy !” assung by Mrs. Timm; I’ve no heart for 
men,” as sung by Miss Pomroy; also, the “ Night 
of Adventure,”’ for the piano forte. 








THEATRICAL PATHFINDER. 


‘* Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from an 
harmonious elocution, cannot, like those of poetry, be 
their own record! That the animated graces of the 
player can live no longer than the instant breath and 
motion that presents them; or at best can but faimtly 
glimmerthrough the memory or imperfect attestatioi10f 
a few surviving spectators.”— Colley Cibber. 
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Tue Merry Wives or Winpsor has 
been acted twice at the Park during 
Hackett’s engagement, and to say truth, 
upon the whole, Shakspeare suffers in the 
process, which however is no new thing 
for Shakspeare. We do not remember any 
actor having made a great reputiation by 
playing Falstaff. Stephen Kemble was 
celebrated for playing the part without stuf- 
fing. Dowton used to act here resprectably 
and tamely. There is an anecdote: of this 
actor which may account for his se¢vbriety. 
He always played the part with actua:l, solid 
stuffing, feather. beds, bed quilts and bolsters 
we may suppose literally “ larding the lean 
earth.” When expostulated with for this 
unnecessary reality, he replied “I lilxe to 
feel the part.” The association was a good 


wit. He has an honest enthusiasm for, a 
hearty relish of Jack Falstaff, as good a 


boards. But we suppose the best actors 
must fall far short of Falstaff. From the 
excess of wit and humor, no less than his 
vast corporosity, Sir Johnis an ideal charac- 
ter, a fiction for the imagination (savoring 


much of the many sided greatness of Ra- | 


belais) not a figure for the stage. It is 
melancholy to see the house miss the intel- 
lectual and laugh at the physical, the di- 
mensions of the old man and the blows of 
his cane—for an old man Falstaff straight- 
way becomes on the stage, not a whit more 
available than if he were a fat old boy in the 
last farce. Charles Lamb has more than 
hinted at this discrepancy in his admirable 
essay on ‘the tragedies of Shakspeare,con- 
sidered with reference to their fitness for 
stage representation.” His remarks upon 
Lear, apply equally to Falstaff. 

The intrigue of this play is very agree- 
ble, but it has hardly the same interest for 
modern ears, it had for the audiences of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. 
well known, borrowed the plots of his plays 
freely. The humor of jealous husbands 
had been the staple of the popular reading 
of Europe for along time. There are a 
number of curious old tales and translations 
from which he may be supposed to have 
drawnsomething. ‘The main point of simi- 
larity in these stories and the play,is the con- 
fidence existing between the husband and 
the lover—Sir John playing into the hands 
of Master Brook. In one “ the tale of the 
two lovers of Pisa” in Tarlton’s Hens out 
of Purgatory, the gallant applies toa grave 
old superannuated doctor,as likely to be un- 
prejudiced from his age and skilful from his 
profession, for advice in the conduct of the 
amour. He is the husband and is outwit- 
ted as often as Master Brook. In another 
tale we have the gallant covered in a clothes 
heap. All this suggested an infinite deal 
of waggery then. It was pure fun to the 
people of those days who did not stand 
very nicely upon the delicacy of a joke.— 
The manager of the Park thinks it neces- 
sary to palliate all this riot by a prelimina- 
ary moral on the bills. ‘Wherein the 
immortal bard has contrived to combine the 
highest diversion with the most salutary 
moral lesson, and shew how a couple of 
merry, yet honest wives, met the impudent 
advances of a vain old coxcomb, and by an 
innocent and sportive coquetry, misled him 
to be nearly suffocated in a buck basket, 
well ducked in the river, soundly thrashed 
in female disguise and eventually exposed 
tothe laughter and ridicule of all obser- 
vers.”” Is this a fate for Sir John Falstaff, 
the most prodigal of all humorits, whom 
we love above Fuller, and Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan,and Sidney Smith,and Tom Hood, 
and them all, the darling of the closet and 
of readers of all countries—simply an im- 
pudent old coxcomb, an object of laughter 
and ridicule! Yes, thus fades the intellect 
and refined exaggeration of the play before 
the literal coarseness of the stage. We 
haye Othello’s visage—not his mind.— 
The glory of Sir John departs and leaves 
us only his humiliation. 

We have almost made up our mind to see 
only farces and good strong melo-dramas 
where the acting is something. The Attic 
Story, one of the new farces at the Park, 
from the pen of J. Madison Morton, goes 
off with more spirit than*Shakspeare, and 
Gabriel Poddy,its hero, a humorous extrav- 
agance, excites more laughter than Fal- 
staff himself. Poddy is one of those com= 





present stage delights ; in which a respaé=. 


Shakspeare, it is | 


ical accumulations of distress in which the, 


table old gentleman, somewhat irascible, in 
black and buff, with a baggy red umbrella 
and a low crowned hat, is made the “key- 
stone of half a dozen intrigues without his 
knowing anything about it,where he is hunt- 
ed into all sorts. of perplexities, impudent 
young men walking~imto his parlors and 
turning him out, fighting colonels in brim- 
stone pataloons exasperating him into duels, 
other men’s wives clapper-clawing hirn as 
a monster and unaccountably taking refuge 
in his bedroom, and his own wife thrown 
into inextricable fits of jealousy. These 
are a few of the St. Anthony miseries of 
Gabriel Poddy,a piece of eccentricity ex- 
isting no where in heaven or earth, save 
before the footlights, and which originally 
came from the brain of Theodore Hook, 
where it was begotten of a French Vau- 
deville. Hook’s novel of Gervase Skin- 
ner, is the father of this tribe. Mr. Mor- 
ton, the author too of Cousin Lambkin, is 
his accomplished and prolific successor.— 
Once lend yourself to the absurdity of the 
thing, and itis all very enjoyable with such 
lvely bustle and easy, gay and impudent 
dialogue. 

Placide’s appearance in Mitchell’s char- 
jacter of Gradfather Whitehead, has crea- 
ted quite a sensation among the playgoers. 
Every body has seen Mitchell and every 
| body will go and see Placide. Upon the 

whole the piece is better brought out at the 
| Olympic and its pecular character better 

sustained. Mitchell’s Grandfather without 
our calling him the best, where comparison 

'would be ungenerous there being enough 
| independent merit on both sides, is in many 
| points the most effective. Mitchell’s dress 
|is perfect and his voice a most touching 
|childish treble. Placide makes the old 
|man of eighty, some twenty years younger. 
| His manner is highly finished, his gestures 
land attitudes are finely conceived. Mitch- 
jell has more unction, Placide a more quiet 
|polished tone. For the rest, the Olympic 
jcarries the day. Nickerson’s lawyer has 
\infinitely more point than Fisher; and 
| Walcot’s sick man is really an invalid.— 
| am . 

Barry, with nerves of whip cord and lungs 
|of iron, cannot play the sick lion with any 
| deeree of effect—his roar and tramp betray 
‘him. The physical health of the Park is 
‘entirely too good for Grandfather White- 
jhead. A course of depletion and Graham 
| diet would leave its pathos more effective. 

Her Magesty’s TueaTre.—The beautiful 
ballet ot Giselle, in which last year Carlotta Grisi 
was so successful, was revived last night, for the 
purpose of introducing Fanny Elssler as Giselle, 
and Dumilatre as the Queen of the * Wilis.” From 
what we havelong known of Fanny Elssler’s talents 
as a pantomimist we had expected a remarkabie 
impersonation, but certainly we did not anticipate 
such a chief d’cuvre, such a grand conception and 
perfect execution, as that which we witnessed. 
In Carlotta Grisi’s reading of the part there was a 
melancholy sweetness, a surt of floating unearthly 
sentiment that could not besurpassed. In this she 
is left unriyalled, for Fanny Elssler construes Gi- 
selle quite differently, and marks it with bold lines 
as a high tragic character. We need not describe 
he plot of a ballet which was acted so often a 
twelvemonth ago, but we will briefly remind our 
readers that it turns on the fate ot villuge girl 
who is beloved by the Duke of Silesia, in the dis- 
guise of a humble swain. The discovery of his 
rank, and, consequently, that he is only a seducer, 
causes her to die with grief. She is resuscitated in 
the form of a ‘* Wili?—a Sclavonic sort of dancirg 
syren, and her office is to lure her lover to destruc- 
tion. This much will suffice to render intelligible 
to those who have not seen the ballet what we have 
to say of Fanny Elssler. Her grand pantomime 
scene is where she discovers the rank of her lover, 
and it is impossible to convey even a remote notion 
of the change that comes over her countenance. 
A face beaming with joy is in one moment rigid 
with the deepest grief—the mouth is fixed, the 
eyes have lost their lustre. From this position of 
despair she recovers, but if seems that.she hasa 
sort of intermediate existence—that she has halt 


ecome a * Wili,” while yet wearing a mortal 

ice. She is approaching towards an etherial 

i her hands-move -swimiingly along the 
ir. 











he last act in which the mere mortal shows 


‘itself is where the unhappy git! flings herself weep- 
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ing upon the ground. But from this paroxysm she 
is soon aroused ; she dances with something like 
joy, but it is joy of a terrible character; the lips 
smile while the eyes are fixed. There is some- 
thing of a cold malice in her mirth. While dan- 
cing she dies, and the-drop scene falls to rise again 
and introduce the audience to the “ Wilis,” the 
Queen of whom raises Giselle from her tomb, and 
makes her one of their body. She appears worn 
with sorrow, the griet of earth adheres even to her 
shade, but at a touch of the Queen’s wand wings 
spring out of her shoulders, and she whirls round 
with a maniac delight. But the task of luring her 
lover to destruction she cannot bear, and while she 
makes him join in the fascinating pas de deux she 
is in despair at his approaching fate. The steps 
she executes are wondertul—Elsslerich steps—ex- 
hibitions of force and skill such as are in the power 
of none but Fanny, and throughout them all there 
is the cold unwilling countenance. It is the attrac- 
tiveness of terror, and it seems as if the lover were 
led on by something that should repel him; the 
farce is unearthly ; the very dance has something 
strange and chilling in its voluptuousness ; and yet 
on he must go. This Giselle of Fanny Elssler’s is 
a work of the greatest genius. What could she not 
make of Gothe’s Brant von Corinth, if it could be 
worked into something like a decent ballet? Du- 
milatre, as the Queen of the “* Wilis,” appears the 
same aeria creature as ever, floating over the earth 
rather than touching it, well fitted to be monarch 
of a troop of spirits, yet scarcely of spirits so ma- 
licious as the ** Wilis.” The cast of the ballet®is 
immensely strong. Guy Stephan, Camille, and 
Plonquet dance a beautiful pas de trois, which was 
as nearly as possible encored, and the two latter, 
besides Galby, Benard, and Scheffer, are among the 
company of ‘ Wilis.” The Duke of Silesia is 
played by Silvani, who dances admirably.—Lute 
London Paper. 
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Mk. U. C. Hitw’s rast QuarTetTre Sores 
or Cuamser Mosic, at the Apollo Rooms, 
Wednesday, April 19. 

We regret that circumstances should have 
compelled us to forego the gratification of 
being present at the three former performances 
given at the Apollo Rooms, under the above 
title. The last it was our good fortune to be 
able to attend ; and must express ourselves 
pleased with our evening’s amusement. The 
two pieees selected, were a Double Quartette of 
Spohi, and the immortal Septuor of Beetho- 
ven. Itis notour intention rigorously to criti- 
cise the manner in which these works were 
placed, (we believe almost for the first time, ) 
before a New York audience ; we know how 
many tedious rehearsals it requires, to give 
such works at all, and we know also, the dif_fi- 
culty of getting together 7 or 8 professional 
men ; this will consequently account for the 
occasionally conspicuous want of “ ensemble” 
particularly in the Septuor, which seemed to 
us several times, only saved from inextricable 
confusion, by little short of a miracle. To 
point out with whom the faults principally 
lay, is a task which we shrink from, because 
we would not discourage the efforts of any 
artist, who will give his time and labor to 
such purposes. We say give, because we 
fear it must be long ere the taste for Music of 
this order, is so general as to enable him to 
dream of remuneration ; we will therefore point 
out the beauties of the performance, in prefer- 
ence to its defects ; just glancing slightly at 
the latter as we proceed. 

The first movement of the Double Quar- 
tette, in our opinion, evinced more careful re- 
hersal than any thing that was played during 
the evening. It was spirited and in general 
the fortes and pianos were fairly marked, al- 
though the latter might have been a little 
more so; what however, it appeared to us 
most to require was the quality of tone of the 
instruments to have been more equal. Mr. Hill, 
(the principal first violin,) having a very dif- 
ferent and much better quality of tone than 
Mr. Alpers ( the principal second,) the latter 
of which was somewhat thin and wiry ; but 
the greatest difference was between the tone 
of Mi. Boucher. principal Violoncello,) and 


per” 


thatof Wiegers (principal viola.) The in- 
strument of the. latter was, of a wretched 
quality of tone, and although all the passages 
of the ‘Tenor were excellently given, we 
will almost venture to say that it is not possi- 
ble to produce a finer tone from the instru- 
ment in question. All know the fullness and 
roundness of Boucher’s tone, generally speak- 
ing,in a Quartette. The violoncello requires 
to be played more quietly, sos to be in keep- 
ing with the other instruments, but on this 
occasion, the two violins and viola were killed 
by the violoncello ; but be it distinctly under- 
stood, we did not wish Mr. Boucher to have 
less tone, but we most heartily wished the 
others more. In like manner, the quality of 
tone in the second Quartette, was also far from 
equal—the viola (Mr. Derwort,) and violon- 
cello (Mr. Hegelund,) being much superior 
in quality, than that of the first and second 
violin, (Messrs. Otto and Lehman.) 

The second movement, a Minuet and Trio, 
seemed to us to require in the former, a much 
grander and broader syle of playing, than that 
bestowed upon it, in order to contrast with 
the neatness and expression of the latter ; it 
was in this Trio, that the different quality of 
tone of the instruments was more perceptible 
than any other, a similar passage in various 
modes being alternately given to each one of 
the first Quartette, accompanied by the sec- 
ond. The subdued manner of the second 
Quartette in this Trio, gave us unmixed sat- 
isfaction. 

The Third movement had the greatest ef- 
fect of any during the evening,and we observed 
many of the audience in tears. It is impos- 
sible to give an idea of the beauty and sim- 
plicity of this part of the composition, which 
was unanimously encored. 

The Finale, being the most intricate move- 
ment of the whole, showed a want of more 
frequently playing together, and in one place 
was a little in confusion, owing to one of the 
second Quartette miscounting some bars 
rest. 

The Septuor of Beethoven was not so ef- 
fectively played on the whole, as the Double 
Quartette. The same want of grandeur of 
tonein the violin and viola, being more per- 
ceptible on account of being against a Clario- 
nette and Bassoon. This compositionis so 
well known, from the number of arragements 
for all kinds of combinations for the chamber, 
that criticism on itis needless ; we will not, 
therefore, say more than just to hint to all and 
each, that to make a composition like this ef- 
fective to an audience, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to play it so often together, that it goes 
like one instrument—all must and do know 
the difficulty of a Quartette feeling together, 
even when each individual can play his part. 
This difficulty is increased in proportion as 
the number of instruments is multiplied. 

On the whole we consider that the musical 
public, owe much to this little band of broth- 
ers, for attempting such performances at all, 
and we counsel them steadily to persevere, 
the time we hope being not far distant, when 
musical taste and knowledge will be so far 
improved,as to insure the appreciation of their 
endeavors, and they will ever have the proud 
consciousness of having lent their aid, to so 
desirable an object. 





In our next, it is our intention, to give some 
account of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, whose season finished so splendidly 
on Saturday last. 








Ruope Istany.—The Government of this state, 
under the new constitution, will be organized at 








Newport on Tugaslay, thead of May, 
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Senatchwine’s Grave.* 
BY JOHN H. BRYANT. 


He sleeps beneath the spreading shade, 
Where woods and wide savannas meet, 
Where sloping hillsaround have made 
A quiet valley green and sweet. 


A stream that bears his name, and flows 
In glimmering gushes from the West, 
Makes a light murmur as it goes 
Beside his lonely place of rest. 


And here the silken biue-grass springs 
Low bending with the morning dew, 
The red-bird ia the thicket sings 
And blossoms nod ofvarious hue. 


Oh, spare his rest! eh, level not 
The trees whose boughs above it play, 
Nor break the turfthat clothes the spot, 
Nor clog the rivulet’s winding way. 


For he was of undlenching eye, 
Honored in youth. revered in age, 

Of princely port and bearing high, 
And brave, and eloquent, and sage. 


Beyond the broad Atlantic deep, 
In mausoleums rich and vast, 
Earth’s early kings and heroes sleep, 
, Waiting the angel’s trumpet blast. 


As proud in form and mien was he 

Who sleeps beneath this verdant sod, 
And shadowed forth as gloriously 

The image of the eternal God. 


Theirs is the monumental pile, 
With lofty titles graved on stone, 
The vaulted roof, the fretted aisle— 
He sleeps unhonored and alone. 


Then leave him still this quiet nook, 
Ye who have grasped his wide domain, 
The trees, the flowers, the grass, the brook, 
Nor stir his slumbering dust again. 





* Twelve or fifteen years since, Senatchwine was sf 
eminent chief of the tribe of Pottawatamies, in lilinois, en- 
jeying more influence and a greater reputation for talents 
than any other. The Indian traders, who knew him well, 
say that he was atruly great man, an orator and a warrior. 
He died at an advanced age, in the year 1830, and was 
buried by a small stream which bears his name, and which 
runs through the southeastern part of Bureau county. His 
hunting grounds are in that vicinity. The circumstance 
alluded to in the line— 


And here the silken blue-grass springs, 


is familiar to the western people, who have a proverbial 
saying that the blue-grass springs up wherever an Indian 
foot has stepped. Though this may not be literally true, 
yet it is certain that the blue-grass is always found grow- 
ing where the Indians have encamped, though it might 
have been only for afew days. This kind of grass makes 
a soft and rich turf, thick with blades, in which respect 1t 
is very different from the common coarse grass of the 
prairies.— Graham’s Magazine. 





Tue CiustTer oF THE Goop.—But here they 
come, the genuine benefactors of their race. Some 
have wandered about the earth, with pictures of 
bliss in their imagination, and with hearts that 
shrank sensitively from the idea of pain and wee, 
yet have studied all varieties of misery that human 
nature can endure. The prison, the insane asy- 
lum, the squalid chambers of the alms-house, the 
manufactory where the demon of machinery anni- 
hilates the human soul, and the cotton-field where 
God’s image becomes a beast of burthen ; to these, 
and every other scene where man wrongs or ne- 
glects his brother, the apostles of humanity have 
penetrated. This missionory, black with India’s 
burning sunshine, shall give his arm toa pale- 
faced brother who has made himself familiar with 
the infected alleys and loathsome haunts of vice, 
in one of our owncities. The generous founder of 
a college shall be the partner of a maiden-lady, of 
narrow substance, one of whose good deeds it has 
been, to gather a little school of orphan-children. 
Ifthe mighty merchant whose benefactions are 
reckoned by thousands of dollars, deem himself 
worthy, let him join the procession with her 
whose love has proved itself by watchings at the 
sick-bed, and all those lowly offices which bring 
her into actual contact with disease and wretched- 
ness. And with those whose impulses have guid- 
ed them to benevolent actions, we will rank others 
to whom Providence has assigned a different ten- 
dency and different powers. Men who have spent 
their lives in generous and holy contemplation for 
the human race ; those who, by a certain heaven- 
liness of spirit, have purified the atmosphere 
around them, and thus supplied a medium in 
which good and high things may be projected and 
performed—give to these a lofty place among the 
benefactors of mankind, although no deed, such as 
the world calls deeds, may be recorded of them.— 
There are some individuals, of whom we cannot 
conceive it proper that they should apply their 
hands to any earthly instrument, or work out any 
definite act ; and others, perhaps not less high, to 
whom it is an essential attribute to labor, in body 
as Well as spirit, for the welfare of their brethren, 
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Thus, if we find a spiritual sage, whose unseen, 
inestimable influence has exalted the moral stand- 
ard of mankind, we will choose for his companion 
some poor laborer, who has wrought for love in the 
potatoe-field of a neighbor poorer than himself. 

We have summoned this various multitude— 
and, to the credit of our nature, it is a large one— 
on the principle of Love. Itis singular, neverthe- 
lesa, to remark the shyness that exists among ma- 
ny members of the present class, all of whom we 
might expect to recognize one another by the free- 
masonry of mutual goodness, and to embrace like 
brethren, giving God thanks for such various spe- 
cimens of human excellence. ‘But it is tar other- 
wise. Each sect surrounds its own righteousness 
with a hedge ofthorns. It is difficult tor the good 
Christian to acknowledge the good Pagan; almost 
impossible for the good Orthodox to grasp the hand 
of the good Unitarian, leaving to their creator to 
settle the matters in dispute, and giving their mu- 
tual efforts strongly and trustingly to whatever 
right thing is too evident to be mistaken. Then 
again, though the heart be large, yet the mind is 
often of such moderate dimensions as to be exclu- 
sively filled up with one idea. When a good man 
has long devoted himself to a peculiar kind of be- 
neficence—to one species of refcrm—he is apt to 
become narrowed into the limits of the path where- 
in he treads, and to fancy that there is no other 
good to be done on earth but that self-same good 
to which he has put his hand, and in the very mode 
that best suits his own conceptions. All else is 
worthiess ; his scheme must be wrought out by 
the united strength of the whole world’s stock of 
love, or the world is no longer worthy of a posi- 
tion in the universe. Moreover, powerful Truth, 
being the rich grape-juice expressed from the vine- 
yard of the ages, has an intoxicating quality, when 
imbibed by any save a powerful intellect, and oft- 
en, as it were, impels the quaffer to quarrel in his 
cups. For such reasons, strange to say, it is hard- 
er to contrive a friendly arrangement of these 
brethren of love and righteousness, in the proces- 
sion of life, than to unite even the wicked, who, 
indeed, are chained together by their crimes.— 
The fact is too preposterous for tears, too lugu- 
brious for laughter.—Frem the ‘* Procession of 
Life,” an exquisite Essay by Hawthorne, in the 
last Democratic Review. 





Tue Deatu oF SourHey.—Robert Southey 
has been released from sufferings which for more 
than two years had been matter of the deepest 
sympathy, anxiety, and sorrow. He died at Greta 
House on Tuesday last, in his 69th year. 

This is not the time for discussion of his charac- 
ter or his literary claims, but who can doubt that 
the respect and admiration of all who honor vir- 
tue and genius, will follow Southey to the grave ? 
Few men have written so much and written so 
well. No man has passed through a long life, 
almost continually in the public eye, with so much 
high and blameless purpose, and with such un- 
stained honesty. We may grieve that he changed 
the opinions with which he started in an ardent 
youth, but those were times when opinions of the 
most resolute men were shaken. And Southey 
never forfeited his station or his character. He 
did not becomea hack, or aparty tool. The dig- 
nity of literature never suffered in his person. 

Southey’s prose is of the best in the language. 
It is clear, vigorous, and manly ; with no smail 
prettinesses in it, but full and muscular as that 
of our older and stronger race of writers; and 
often sparkling with a current of quaint grave hu- 
mour which is singularly fascinating. His greater 
poems, however judgments may differ concern- 
ing them, are at least written on solid principles, 
and with a sustained power of lofty art. As to 
his shorter poems, no difference, we apprehend, is 
likely to exist, now or in any time tocome. They 
are as fineas anything inthe language. His range 
of pursuit was extraordinary, and his unwearied 
diligence recalled the severer and nobler days of 
English study, 

As we write we have received what follows from 
one of the most devoted of his personal friends, to 


whoin is left (not among his least rich possessions) | 


the sad pitt honorable memory of the long affec- 
tion which Southey bore him, and by which both 
will continue te be associated in far distant times : 


ON THE DEATH OF SOUTHEY. 


Not the last struggles of the Sun 
Precipitated from his golden throne 
Hold darkling mortals in sublime suspense, 

But the calm exod of a man 

Nearer, tho’ high above, who ran 
The race we run, when Heaven reealls him hence. 


Thus, O thou pure of earthly taint ! 
Thus, O my Sourney ! poet, sage, and saint, 
Thou, after saddest silence, art removed. — 
What voice inanguish can weraise? 
Thee would we, need we, dare we praise? 
Gop now doesthat . . the Gop thy whole heart loved. 


Watrex Savace Lanpor. 


March 28rd, , 
ee [London Examiner. 





A Movet Barn. The annexed description 1s 
from the New England Farmer, and has reference 
to the barn of Mr Newhall, in Dorchester: 

The barn on his place is the best we have ever seen. 
[t is 110 teet high, 44 wide, and with 16 feet posts, 














The whole is shingled or clapboarded. Within are 
scantlings to keep the*hay.froim pressing too firmly 
upon the ‘gides, gs to’ p: *Peirculation of air. 
Under the whole, is a fine, deep, well stoned cellar. 
About one-third of this, running the whole length, 
is a vegetable cellar; one-third of the remainder, 
at one end, is intended for the reception of muck 
or meadow mud, and other matters for compost, 
which are tippedin through the floor. Here, such 
part as is wanted, is always to be had for mixing 


in with the droppings of the cattle in winter or in | 


summer; and the remainder is where it is wanted 


which may be carted ifito the barn floor and let 
down upon the heap below. There the work of 
composing can go onin all weather, summer or 
winter. Mr N. has, withina mile of him, and ot 
his own, nedows mud, salt marsh sods and mud, 
river or creek mud and sand—and these he draws 
upon freeiy. His farm now furnishes many tons 
of hay for the market, though his stock is about 
twenty cows, four oxen, and four horses. Ina tew 
years, apparently, he will want more barn room. 

The soil of this place is prevailing a strong 
clayey loam, well suited to grass. But we intend- 
ed to speak of the farm buildings and stock, rather 
then of the faria, at this time. 


Every part of the barn is convenient and sub- 


stantial. A small watering trough runs along be- 


fore his cows, at the foot of the stanchions, at one 
end of which stands a pump, and here water is al- 
ways put within their reach while they are in the 
barn. Mr N. has about 20 cows, most of them na- 
tive, or the common breed, and we have never 
heard that he has paid great prices for any of them. 
They are in good condition, and look every way 
well. The milk from them is sold at the barn and 
an exact account of the yield is kept. 





Hess1An FLY—UsE OF THE ROLLER.—By the 
following extract from the Farmers’ Cabinet, it 
will be seen that one farmer has found in the ex- 
perience of years, the beneficial eflects of using the 
roller upon his wheat, in saving it from the rava- 
ges of the fly. We have yet to learn of the first farm- 
er, accustomed to the free use of this implement, 
who does not highly approve of it; and if to the be- 
nefits for which it is ordinarily used, can be added 
this, of destroying the Hessian fly and itseggs , its 
value will be much increased. This is a new theo- 
ry to us, but till we can learn something positive 
as to the habits of this insect, 1t is worthy of exam- 
ination. The past season was the first we have 
known of its appearance as_ far west as Illinois, 
and western farmers will soon be equally interested 
with others in learning its habits and the best 
means of protecting theircrops from it. We shall 
hope to receive the results of observations for pub- 
lications. 

Acorrespondent of the Nashville Agriculturist, 
recently recomended the sunning of wheat for two 
days before sowing. and the selection of large full 
grains by passing it through a seive. For fifteen 
years he had adopted this course, and his wheat had 
not suffered from the fly while his neighbors’ had. 

Asyou know, thisis a wheat-growing district, 
and our farmers may be supposed to know some- 
thing ot whatever concerns the cultivation of that 
grain. Theyentertain an opinion with regard to 
the Hessian Fly and its appearance, which is natu- 
ral, and which my own observation has convinced 
me isinaccordance with thetruth. It isa bigbel- 
lied insect, which makes its appearance in the fall, 
when the mildness of the weather will admit, es- 
pecially at thatseason called Indian summer. and 
its coming is easily discovered; when it alights 
upon the ground, it divests itself of its wings and 
assumesthe appearance of alargeblack ant, and 
trom its hurried manner seems to be seeking a 
place of deposit tor its egg ; this it soon finds, either 
in the crevices ot the ground, under a clod, or in 
the wheat plant, andnot always in the latter as is 
sometimes supposed. After the egg is deposited, 
the insect seeks shelter for itself in the ground, 
where it remains thro’ the winter; and either it or 
its progeny appears again in the spring, to go 
through the same work of destruction. 

The opinion is enteitained by some, that the egg 
deposited in the fall, remaines to be hatched in the 
spring —But not so; nature makes better provision 
for her creatures, than to cause the egg to be laid 
in the fall, exposed to the frosts of winter, to be 
hatched inthespring. Theegg laid in the fall does 
its injury to the grain then, or not at all; its effect 
is then preceptible; andit is the re-appearance of 


| the fly in the spring which repeats the evil. My 


observation has convinced me, that this is the Hes- 
sian Fly; and that there is a most intallible remedy 
for its destruction—as certain as itis simple—the 
use of the Roller. A very little care and observa- 
tion, at that season of the year when the farmer 
expects its approach, will discover its presence ; 
and then is the time, wheather it be spring or fall, 
to roll the wheat fields ; the weight of the roller not 
only destroys the insect itselt, whose size and shape 
prevent escape, but it destroys also the tender egg, 
wheather deposited in the wheat plant or elsewhere. 
I have used the roller for six years, and I have 
never seen the effect ef fly in my wheat; while 
crops arround me have been partially destroyed by 
it. 














Luminous InsEcts.—The power of generating 
and emitting light is one of the most remarkable 
roperties which have been conferred on animals. 
tis a very small proportion of them, indeed, that 
are so singularly endowed, and theseall belong to 
tribes which occupy the lower positions in the 
zoological scale. No quadruped or bird is lumin- 
ous in the smallest degree ; and in the case ofsuch 
fishes as have appeared to exhibit the pheriome- 
non, it will in general be found, that it must beas- 
cribed to the reflection ot the light from their re- 


: splendent scales, or their movements in the water 
as a bed for salt ley, urine or any other liquid | 


exciting the phosphorescence of minute animals ot 
a different class, and thus surrounding them with 
a kind ot halo, rather than to any inherent lumin- 
ous qualities of their own. The minute animals 
alluded to are chiefly Annelides, Molluses, and Ra- 
diaria, which literally fill the waters of many tro- 
pical seas, sometimes forming a luminous’crest on 
the waves when the waters are agitated, and caus- 
ing any moving object to be followed by a track of 
light. Some kinds of Myriapod animals, also, 
which live upon land, such as the scolopendra, 
occasionally exhibit a faint Iuminosity, which 
seems to be closely connected with certain elec- 
trical properties. These animals are nearly rela- 
ted to insects; but it is among insects, properly 
so called, that we find the most striking examples 
of this interesting phenomenon. In these, alone, 
do we perceive a peculiar apparatus for elaborating 
the matter from which the light emanates; a spe- 
cial provision for allowing it to be shed abroad 
from the internal reservoir ; and, as the result of 
these arrangements,a continuous and powerful efful- 
gence, greatly more conspicuous than in any other 
luminous animal, and which has always excited 
great attention and interest in all who take plea- 
sure in cbserving natural appearances. 

But although this property exists in the highest 
degree in insects, it is confined to a very limited 
number of them. Three groups, or families, com- 
prehend all that are very remarkable in this re- 
spect, and two of these groups are exotic. The 
ost conspicuous is a tribe of beetles named Elate- 
ride, of which we have many non-luminous repre- 
sentatives in this country; but the shining species 
are confined to America. The Lampyride, or 
glow-worms, are pretty generally distributed over 
the globe; and although most plentiful and of 
largest size in warm countries, some of them can 
exist in our humid and variable climate. The 
other lumiuous tribe, the Fulgoride, consisting of 
large brightly-colored four-winged flies, are com- 
mon to the tropical regions of both the old world 
and the new. 

The first-mentioned of these groups is denomi- 
nated Pyrophorus, or fire-bearers, and the species 
are known by the-name of fire-flies. Upwards of 
thirty have been named and described, varying 
much in size, and in the degree of their luminosity. 
They occur on the American continent, ranging 
from Chili to the United States, but avoiding the 
colder 1egions, and being by far most plentiiul in 
the torrid zone. In shape they are comparatively 
narrow and elongated, the thorax, or segment of the 
body behind the head, terminating at the posterior 
angles in a strong spine ; and there is another spine 
on the under-side of the breast, directed backwards, 
and moving in a groove in the anterior part of the 
abdomen : by the united operation of these elastic 
spines, the insects can spring into the air when 
they happen to fall on their backs, and recover 
their natural walking position. Their colors are 
invariably obscure, generally dusky-black or dark- 
brown. 

The most common and best known (P. nectiluca), 
which may serve as an example of the whole, is 
upwards ot an inch long, and one-third of an inch 
broad. On each side of the thorax, a little in ad- 
vance of the hinder angle, there isa pretty large 
rounded spot, which appears of a pale-yellow ce- 
lor after the death of the animal. When alive, 
these spots are clear and transparent, and form two 
outlets through which the light is displayea.— 
Each of them has a reservoir of luminous matter 
immediately beneath it, and they may be called 
the front-lights, which, by shedding their radiance 
obliquely forward, enables the insect to steer its 
way in the darkness. A third and more considera- 
able reservoir is placed in the hinder and lower 
part of the thorax, in a kind of triangular cavity, 
from which the light does not radiate through any 
particular aperture, but is diffused in a kind of lu- 
minous nebulosity. When-the insect walks or is 
at rest, the principal light is emitted by the two 
anterior reservoirs, and as it escapes by a narrow 
opening, it assumes somewhat of the form of a ray ; 
but when the wings and their opaque wing-cases 
are expanded in the act of flight, the other reser- 
voirs sends forth a much more considerable volume 
of light, diffused equally on all sides, and appear- 
ing to Ail the whole cavity of theabdomen, displays 
itself through the iuteguments and joinings of the 
segments, like the light from a lantern made of 
horn or obscured glass. The fire-flies continue in 
an inactive state during the day, concealed under 
the bark, leaves of trees, and such-like places.— 
The season of their activity commences with the 
twilight, and by the time the darkness is fully con- 
firmed, they are all-inimotion. Their lights are 

seen moving about the dark recess of the forest, or 
flitting from tree to tree; and in these parts of the 
country where they are plentiful, when the undery 
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wood is disturbed, they rise suddenly into the air 
in numbers, and spangle it as with a multitude of 
tiny stars. 

Now motionlessand dark, eluding search, 

Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 

Rise like a shower of fire. 
In these insects, both sexes are luminous, and their 
light resembles that of the glow-worm, being of a 
greenish-white colour. That of asingle individual 


The former is the only one that extends to this 
country, and even here it is locally distributed, 
occurring chiefly injthe more southern of the Eng- 

| lish counties, and seldom in great profusion. We 
| have not been able to ascertain exactly how far it 


comes northwards in any considerable quantity ; | 
| probably not beyond the central counties, or about 
| the 58d degree of latitude. Straggling individuals, 
| however, and even occasional colonies, are found 


is quite sufficient to enable one to read the smallest | in Scotland, although of late years they seem to 


print in the darkest night, by moving the insect 
along the lines. When several are confined to- 
gether, the luminosity is of course more considera- 
ble, and is made available by the natives for many 
useful purposes. 


| have been gradually becoming more rare. We 


have heard of many localities, even as far north as 
Perthshire, where we should now search for it in 
vain. The female, asis well known, is wingless, 


Enclosed in a small cage of net- | and it is in that sex the luminous property chiefly 


work, they form a kind of substitute fora lamp.— | resides. She is a feeble and inactive animal, 


When travelling in the night, the Indians are said | little given to locomot 


ion, frequenting hedge- 


to tie a number of them at times to their feet, by | banks and meadow-lands, where the herbage is 
which they are enabled to choose their footing more | usually somewhat moist. Her depressed vermi- 


securely ; and it is easy to suppose many other ca- 
ges in which their light may be tumed to advant- 


age. 

“The interest felt by Europeans on first visiting 
the western hemisphere, in a. phenomenon so far 
transcending anything of the same kind witnessed 
here, has induced them, on several occasions, to 


try the experiment of introducing the fire-fly into | 


this country. Mr. Lees succeeded in bringing some 


over from the West Indies, by keeping them in aj 


cage supplied with damp moss, and teeding them 
with sugar-cane, and when that was exhausted, 
with brown sugar; by these meanshe kept them 


alive for upwards of a quarter of a year, and is of | 


opinion that,if brought over early in the season,they 
live would through a warm summer in this climate, 
‘I do not despair, therefore,” he adds, ‘‘of seeing 
our fair country women at home, as well as abroad, 
employing these living gems to add to the splendor 
of their attire. At the Havannah, theyare collect- 
edand sold for ornamenting the ladies’ head-dresses 


at evening parties, when they are generally confin- | 


ed under gauze which covers the head, and from 
among the ringlets of hair these terrestrial stars 
shine forth with all their beauty.” One of them 
had once the fortune to be accidentally transported 
to Paris under the form of a nymph or larva, and 
making its escape into the streets after assuming 
the perfect form, caused no small alarm and aston- 
ishment to the inhabitants of the Faubourg St. An- 
toiae, who could form no Conjecture as to thena- 
tafe of such an extraordinary phenomenon. 


The Fulgoride, or lantern flies, are much larger | 


and more conspicuous species than the fire-flies, 
end, like the latter, they are all extra-European.— 
The most remarkable one is the great lantern-fly of 
South America, an insect about the size of a small 
bird, with tour large membranous wings curiously 
marked andreticulated, the under pair having each 
a large eye-like spot near the extremity. The 
snout is singularly constructed, being very much 
lengthened and inflated, forming a large hollow 
box, in shape not unlike a bishop’s mitre. This 
appendage is the langern, and when the insect dis- 
Sheps ite radiance, it appears filled with phospho- 


rescent light, which diffuses itself through the | 


semi-transparent walls. In the lantern flies of the 
Old World, of which the common Chinese species 
(Fulgora Candelaria) may be city as an example 
the snout is still further lengthened, but itis gen- 
erally narrowed to the tip, when it is not unfre- 
quently curved upwards, and fantastically beset 
with knobs and spnes. ‘Fhe older naturalists seem 
never to have entertained the least doubt regarding 
the luminosity of these insects, and hence all the 
names by which they are known, in different lan- 
guages, have a reterenceto that property. Several 
travellers, also, give a circumstancial account of 
their luminous appearance ; in particular, Madame 
Merion, who had confined several of the fulgora 
lanternariain a box, and was alarmed, upon open- 
ingit inthe dark, to find them sending forth a 
strong light. 

But recent travellers in South America invariably 
affirm that they never saw them shining, although 
Richard, the celebrated botanist, reared specimens 
from the larva, and kept them by him during their 
whole life. The same difference of opinion on this 
point seems to prevail among the natives; for, on 
being questioned, some deny the fact, and others 
affirm it. 
conciled by supposinj; that these insects are lu- 
minous only on rare and special occasions, a 
certain combination of circumstances being requi- 
site torender them so. It may be that only one 


of the sexes is luminous ; and even in the sex so | 
endowed, the manifestation of this property may | 
depend on the age of the individual, the season of | 


the year, the state of the weather, and many other 
contingencies. 

The glow-worms are by far the best known of 
luminousinsect,for they have a very wide range of 
distribution, and are also very numerous in species. 
Those of tropical countries attain a large size, al- 
though they never in this respect approach the 
other two groups already noticed ; and a3 in these 
regions both sexes are winged and equally lumin- 
ous, and they occur in great quantities, they often 
exhibit a very brilliant spectacle to the inhabit- 
ants. Several different kinds arefound in Europe, 
but of these by far the most interesting are the 
common-glow-worm (Lampyrus noctiluca), and 
the Italian glow-worm (ZL. Italica), of egth of 
Which we shall therefore give some account, 


These discrepancies can only be re- | 


| form body, divided into rings, which are uncover- 
\ ed by either wings or wing-cases, together with 
| her slow reptantmotions, have no doubt suggested 
| the appellation of worm, although with the animal 
| properly so called, the glow-worm has no connec- 
jtion. The principal seat of the light is in the 
| penultimate segment ct the abdomen; but when 
in its greatest intensity, it is diffused over several 
| of the adjoining parts. 

It isa mistake to suppose, as has been so often 
| done, that the male is completely devoid of this 
property; he also has two luminous points towards 
the hinder extremity, but they are very minute, 
and ofteninvisible. ‘The light is continuous, equal, 
and tranquil, producing a sufficient glow to illumi- 
nate all the surrounding blades cf herbage, and, 
when many are together, forming a very pleasing 
and interesting spectacle. The color of the light 
is somewhat greenish ; and among the many poets 
who have celebrated this “‘earth-born star,” we 


light.” It is emitted in considerable quantities 
only during a few months of the year, first appear- 
ing in spring, and ceasing about the middle ot July ; 
| any manifestation of it after that date is compara- 
| tively faint and evanescent. Its presence is occasion 
ally detected also in the larva and nymph ; and the 
eggs, when newly laid, are beautiiully luminous. 
As to the uses of this light, there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that the popular notion by which 
it has long been regarded as a “nuptial lamp” is 
erroneous ; although it is very probable that it may 
be subservient to some other purpose or purposes 
| in the insect’s economy, with which we are unac- 
| quainted. Inits larva state, the glow-worm seems 
to be carnivorous, feeding on small snails, &c 3 and 
in its mature conditicn, the little food it requires 
is vegetable. It is important that this should be 
| kept in mind, because many who have attempted 
to introduce this insect to places where it did not 
naturally exist, have failed from attempting to rear 
the young on vegetable food. ‘The best plan to se- 
cure their propagation is to hatch the eggs, and 
then place the young at liberty under an old hedge, 
| or the moist grassy bank cf a rivulet, when they 
will best provide fcr themselves. 
| The Italian glow-worm, named Lucciola in Italy, 
| is one of the smallest of luminous insects, the ordi- 
| nary length not exceeding three lines and a half. 
| It is of a blackish-brown color, the head and thorax 
| reddish-yellow. Both sexes sre provided with 
| wings, and use them with equal facility. They 
| occur in very great profusion in the neighborhood 
| of Genoa, Nice, and generally throughout the cen- 
| tral counties of southern Europe. ‘Froin the mid- 
| dle of May till the middle of July,” says M. Peters, 
| who has lately published, ina foreign journal, some 
| observations on the luminous organs of this insect, 
| **when walking in the vicinity of Nice, one is sur- 
| prised at the curious spectacle then presented by 
| the millions of smail scintillating lights creeping 
| about in every direction, sometimes illuminating 
| the point of a rock, sometimes lighting a deep 
| cavity, sometimes suddenly producing, as with a 
magician’s wand, a brilliant illumination on the 
dark trunks of the olive trees; ascene which, con- 
| tinually shifting and changing, is of the greatest in- 
| terest.” 

This appearance is renewed every evening,but it 
| appears to me tu be the more brilliant the greaterthe 
| degree of humidity in the air. The interval be- 
tween the scintillations is variable, sometimes 
longer, sometimes shorier; and if one of these an- 
imals be examined while in a phosphorescent 
state, it is soon seen that the luminosity is inter- 
mittent. When the animal is in repose,I have 
ofien counted from 80 to 100 luminous discharges 
in a minute ; it then remains for a pretty long time 
without phcsphorescence. There always remains 
a slight luminosity, which is never wholly extin- 
guished, at the point of the body from which the 
luminous discharges are made.” The luminous 
region appears to be much larger in the male than 
in the female of this species, extending in the furm- 
er along a considerable portion of the under-side 
ot the belly. The lines of the poet, when he says, 
that 

Along the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 

The giow-worm lights nis gem, 
would, therefore, be much more applicable to this 
insect than the common species to which they re- 
fer. When the lumiuous organs are removed from 
the insect, they shine for atime with the same 
intensity as in the living animal, but gradually be- 








find one of them comparing it to an ‘emerald of 











come fainter, till they are extinguished. If rubbed 
against any cubstance, the place shines for an in- 
stant with a greenish light, which can be made to 
re-appear, after extinction, by pouring a little 
water upon it. 

The appearances in question, like many cther 
natural phenomena fer which it is difficult to ac- 
count, have often’ been regarded with superstitious 
awe by the more ignorant classes of the communi- 
ty. The fire-flies cf America were once consid- 
ered by the natives as the vehicles for conveying 
the souls of the dead {o their final resting place ; 
and we are informed by Sir J. E. Smith, that a sim- 
ilar notion exists in Italy regarding the glow-worm 
of that country. The common people of Genoa, 
he says, suppose them to be of a spiritual nature, 
and come out of the graves, and on this account 
they regard them with abhorrence. Indeed it may 
be affirmed, that luminous insects have cccasion- 
ally excited an analogous feeling even in this coun- 
try ; for there can be little doubt that they some- 
times constitute that formidable and mysterious 
personage, named Jack-o’-Lantern, or Wil!-o’the- 
Wisp. 





HANDEL AND HIS MESSIAH. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 
In 1741 he [Handel] composed the work by 

which he is chiefly known—the highest and fullest 
expression of his soul, possibly the highest product 
of musical art—his “Messiah.” It was begun and 
finished if twenty one days! History has noother 
instance of such intense and lightning like execu- 
tion in any department of human activity.— 
Though not unsurpassed by others of his works 
in grandeur of execution; thougk. not like ‘Israel 
in Egypt,” one vast mountain chain, all choruses, 
yet for its blending of the whole variety; moun- 
tains, plains, villages, and streams, into one warm 
and life like landscape; for poetic unity, for the 
dignity of its theme, tor never-ending influence 
upon the minds of men; carried about, as itis, like 
thoughts of home and friends in the every day, 
familiar consciousness of so many, embalming their 
Christmas associations; interpreting, to the heart 
if not to the head, the most pregnant sentences of 
Scripture; in fact, expressing all the esseitial 
juices of the Gospel, old and new, inio cone bright 
cordial which goes straight and warm to the heart, 
quickening it into forgetfulness of dry dogmatics 
and the stumbling blocks of tradition: for these, 
and many more good reasons, it must be regarded 
as his greatest work. 

Stange as it seems, about the origin of this noble 
work there are several theories. ‘Though but a 
century old, there is mist and uncertainty about its 
beginning, as if it were some old Iliad. The av- 
thor is known, the date of its appearance, too; but 
when and how did it originate in him—the date 
and manner of its creation? that is the question. 
And that is the question about all great woiks cf 
genius. A certain mysterious suddenness marks 
their appearance; they are here, all fully organis- 
ed and animated to command our admiration; but, 
of the first designs, the study and the time it took 
to make them what they are, we can only conjec- 
ture. The grand, however near, has something ot 
the obscurity of the distant and antique. 

The usual account is this. Finding his operas 
fail, and weary of such trivial work; fecling that it 
was time now to do something more worthy cf his 
genius and more fitting his years, as he was getting 
old; having always been of a religious turn—a 
staunch Lutheran in creed; well read in his Bible; 
particularly fond of the prophets and of St. Paul; 
and deeply impressed with the one-pervading 
theme of the Scriptures—the fall andthe redemp- 
tion of man; he resolved to draw from all the re- 
sources of his art, and put forth all his powers to 
make an eloquent and powerful exposition ofijhis 
faith in music, and interpret the Bible thus tothe 
hearts of all men. Ia such a work he would dis- 
card the words and inventions ofmen. He would 
draw from the genuine fount of inspiration; from 
the Scriptures themselves cull out the most preg- 
nant sentences, and arrange them in an epic unity, 
like a small germ in which the whole tree shouid 
lie hid, needing only music to warm it out into full 
life. The story goes that an English Archbishop, 


| hearing of his intentions, sent,and begged him to 


‘‘wait awhile and he would write tle words for 
him.” But Handel replied, indignantly, ‘Does he 
think that he can write better than prophets and 
apostles full of the Hely Ghost? or that J have not 
read aud loved my Bible as well as he?’ So he 
chose for himself such sentences as he wanted, and, 
having set them in due order till they filled out the 
circle of his thought, began at the beginning, and 
turned it into music. 
* * * + * 

We proceed to examine the work itself. The 
main theme, which forms the nucleus and body of 
the oratorio, is certainly the middle pertion of it, 
which relates to the sufleriugs of Jesus upon earth, 
and which, taken by itself, is only another speci- 
men of a form of composition so common among 
the early Church composers, called the Passion. 
Though not more than a fifth of the whole in 
length, yet, in the consciousness ef the hearer, it 
occupies more than all the rest; for it is deeper 
and darker, so that we feel our way through it, 
and count the moments, and weigh each thought, 
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and think, not only of what we are now hearing, 
not only of ‘the sufferings of this present time,” 
but also of ‘the glory which is to be revealed;” 
while, at the same time, we look back upon that 
bright morning of promise succeeded by this cloudy 
day. Swiftly fled the fond childlike anticipations 
of the first part with its vision of shepherds, and 
starlight, and angels announcing the birth. Swift- 
ly, too, without sense of time, are we buoyed up on 
those Halleljahs and Songs of Immortality which 
follow. It was the wisdom of art thus to spend 
more words and notes upon the introduction and 
the close, diffuse in its treatment ufthe illuminated 
edges of the cloud, brief, condensed, and suggestive 
in painting its opaque body on whose surface all 
this beauty plays. 

Such, then, is the unity of the work. Such the 
way in which it is all evolved from the central 





theme or “Passion.” Life is often compared toa 
day. So, also, the ‘Messiah,’ which represents 
the whole story of life, its hopes, its toils, its ever- | 
lasting results, embodied in the life of Jesus, ma 
be said to correspond with the divisions of the day. 
—On the dull and restless night of the overture 
breaks the red dawn of prophecy: ‘*Comfort ye my 
people.” The wear and tear, the fruitful weari- | 
ness and woe of busy day-time answers to the | 
‘*Passion.” Calm, crystal light from the red west | 
at sunset; the pure crescent of a new moon above, | 
and the friendly stars still brightening, whispering | 
faith and waking a love which cannot think of 
death; is the fit scenery of the sentiment that fol- 
lows: ‘*] know that my Redeemer liveth!” 

And now let us try to do some justice in detail 
to our memory of this never-tu-be-forgotten music, 
tracing its songs and chorusses along inorder, and 
lingering as long as we dare in each favorite spot; 
a pleasant task, of which the hardest part will be 
the self-denial of having to pass rudely by many a 
beauty, if we would get through within any reason- 
able space. 

Each part, beautiful as it is singly, must be un- 
derstood and appreciated in its membership to the | 
great whole. The overture (a critic suggests) is 
purposely dull. First, aslow movement in a minor 
key, significant of nothing but emptiness and wea- 
riness; then a quick nervous fugue, a struggling as 
if many forces to disengage themselves and find re- 
lief; each, however, set against the other; a strife 
which ends in nothing; a helpless, hopeless, pas- 
stonate impatience. This is the night of sinful 
and suffering humanity, and is the back ground on 
which the radiant form of prophecy alights. The 
struggling fugue subsides, and remains in the ima- 
gination a night mare which tnust be shaken off—a 
discord which cries for solution. The fever is at 
the crisis: relief must soon come, if at all. And 
now steal in those fresh spring like notes from the 














instruments,in the major of the key,(which happens 
to be that warmest and sunniest of all the keys, E 
major; the same in which the sunoy Haydn so 
delighted, the same in which he wrote the sunrise 
symyhony in his *“Creation,”) and aclear, consol- | 
ing manly voice is heard: ‘‘Comfort ye, my peo- | 
ple; speak ye comfortable to Jerusalem, for her | 
warfare 1s accomplished, her iniquity is pardon- 
ed;” and, rising to a tone of more eloquent and au- 
thoritative assurance, adds: ‘* The voice of him 
that crieth in the wilderness: Peepare ye the way 
of the Lord!” 

But observe, the music here is not drainatic. It 
does not impersonate the prophet and the voice in 
the wilderness; it hears them; or remembers them 
and muses onthem. It is Israel with aheavy heart, 
when her need is the sorest, bethinking herself of 
her prophets and her precious holy sentences.— 
And in this musing mood how naturally comes up 
the memory of other sentences, more minutely 
figurative; the ‘dear images” (as Rochlitz says) 
which are dwelt upon and imitated in the scng: 
“Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill made low; the crosked straight, and 
the rough places plain;” a species of imitation so 
literal, and out of the province of true art, that it 
would require excuse in any other case where feel- 
ing did not justify ,the fondling over trifles. And 
now comes the fugued chorus of joy, leaping forth 
as if it could not contain itself. ‘The first phrase, 
«And the glory of the Lord,” is begun by the alto, 
and then immediately rasounded in all the parts; 
then a second phrase, ‘shall be revealed,” with a 
more flowing rhythm, starts with the tenor, is pur- 
sued by the bass, then the alto, then the soprano, 
tillall are whirled away in a swift and graceful 
play of hide and seek; and again a third phrase, 
begun and repeated in the same way on the words, 
«And all flesh shall see it together,” comes in to 
increase the harmonious confusion. And so buoy- 
antiy wave upon wave rolls in, and falls back upon 
others coming after, while the bassin long loud 
notes—holding upon the words “For the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it”—seems like the boundless 
reservoir of ocean behind all. 


may abide the day of his coming ” which rises to | 
wild terror at the thought: ‘or he is like a re- | 
finer’s fire” Then begins a single high voice in a | 
musing, half involuntary tone, as if struck with | 
the thought that there is hope in the words, “And | 
he shall purify ;” and-then again, more confidently, | 
and with a prolonged and florid’ melody, “And he | 
shall purify the sonssof Levi.” The bass takes up | 
the euggestion, and one part after another, till all | 
grow enthusiastic with the thought, and the kind- | 
ling fugue becomes one blended, keavenward soar- | 
ing flame; when all the voices unite, ‘that they 
may offer unto the Lordan offering of righteous. | 
ness.” The chorus dies away ; and again we are | 
introduced into the solitude of the believing heart, | 
feeding upon its delicious secret—the hope of pro- | 
phecy. The deep, tender, full-hearted, innocent | 
contralto sings over to itself the promise, ‘* Behold | 
a Virgin shall conceive,” and then gives way (like | 
achild talking to herself, so in earnest with her | 
own sweet thoughts, that she forgets she is alone) | 
to arapturous, ever-varied, fondly-repeated melo- | 
dy: ‘Oh thou that tellest glad tidings to Zion,” | 
&c., so steeped in feeling ! so heavily drooping with | 
excess of love, and faith, and piety ! so confident | 
of the sympathy of all and everything! so much | 
so, that all the sweetness and majesty of the skies | 
seem to blend in with it in the accompaniments; | 
Trustful, happy child, to whose devout thought it | 
is all smile and sunshine, even in the midst of dark- | 
ness! When she reaches the words, ‘And the | 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee,” the accompa- | 
niments cease, and the voice sinks slowly down as | 
in a swoon of delight, through almost an octave ; | 
and there foursouls hang poised in the magical | 
sphere of the flat seventh, when all manner of | 
sweet, dreamy imaginations, ‘children of the air,” | 
swim up round us in figures of the violin, and seem | 
to balance themselves upon our shoulders and cling 

round our necks. And now, from this blisstul in- | 
ner world of faith, from the holy recesses of the} 
pious heart, we are led by a descriptive bass recita- | 
tive to the world withovt : ‘‘For behold darkness | 
shall cover the earth.” But to us, prepared as we 
have been, it is a darkness big witi expectation ; 


the words, ‘But the Lord shall arise, and the Gen- | 
tiles shall come to thy light,” &c. And in the song | 
that follows we see the people groping their way in 

darkness—darkness without and within. Here is! 
no fine shading, no harmony of colors; for there 1s 

no light to see by; the harmony is all absorbed into | 
dark unison ; we feel our way along; the rhythm, | 
the movement alone, intimates what is passing in | 
the dark; in stately, gloomy octaves, voice and in- 

struments move on together. 

Enough of these visions! the mind is over-full, 
and must find vent. Weare come toanother ol 
those grand halting-places, where the gathering 
crowd of thoughts, as they hurry on towards the 
consummation, must pause, a3 it were, and turn 
round and shout ; another of those mighty choruses, 
each mightier than the last, which seem to sum up 
all that goes before, and measure the progress of the 
piece ; or shall we call them periodical inunda- 
tions, in which the silent depths ot emotion and 
enthusiasm, which have been all this while secret- 
ly feeding the springs of the heart, rise and testify 
their fullness? It is the chorus: ‘Unto usa Child 
isborn!” Zelter says that in the original it was 
not intended to come in afierthe ‘* Annunciation.” 
“After the shepherds (he says) have heard the | 
words of the angel in the field by night, and reco- 
veredfrom their terror begins: ‘Unto usa child is 
born,’ and toys innocently with the thought ; then 
follows another in the same way; then the third, 
then the fourth ; till finally, at the words ‘Won-| 
derful, Counsellor,’ &c., all unite ; the flocks of the 
field, the host of stars of the whole heavens, all 
awake and stir with life and gladness.” But io 
Mozart’s arrangement, which is always used, this | 
chorus (for what reason I cannot tell) comes first. | 
I could not describe it better than in the words of | 
Rochlitz: 

“‘Six—not more than six measures of ritornel | 
(instrumental symphony) contain at the outset all | 
the musical ideas of which this very long chorus is | 
woven, with the exception of a single one which 
Handel, for a good reason, (as we shall soon hear,) | 
could not betray till its time came. These ideas | 
are here plainly but powerfully stated. They are | 
socharacteristic and expressive, but I have never | 
yet been at a performance without remarking how | 
every fuce, however serious and clouded over dur- 
ing the last passage, brightened up at the first 
sound of the instrurments before a single voice be- 
gan. The soprano voice begins alone in the priucipie 
theme of the music announcing the glad udings, | 
‘Unto us achild is born, a son is given ;’ while the | 
instruments, alternately with a second thought, | 
play on softly by themselves. Then the tenor takes | 
up the same words with the same melody ; but, be- | 
fore it has half announced the message, the first, as | 





This completes the first sketch or introduction 
of the Oratorio. It is all freshand spring like, and 
full of expectation. It isbut the prelude of what 
is now given in more detail. 

A bass voice recites the words, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord: Yet oncea little while and I will shake the 
earth, &c., * * and the desire of all nations 
shall come?’ &c. But:the confidence inspired by 
these words yield to a momentary misgiving in that 
Frost beautiful bass song in the minor, But who 





if it could not contain itself, falls in again with the 
same tones, and carries it out with more spirit, 
(while the tenor perishes,) and with aricher figure 
(the third musical idea) in which joyous movement 
the instruments are almost hushed. Now the alto 
takes up the words ofthe first melody ; that is in- 
terrupted by the bass, as the tenor was by the so- 


prano; till the tenor, without instruments, (except |’ 


the continued bass,) and in majestic, solemn style, 








adds; ‘And the government shall be upen his 


shoulders ? the other, as if timid, merely say it 
over after; especially the vocal bass, slowly and 
stately coming up from the deep, as if thinking and 
doubting still. Then all, as if by inspiration, sud- 
denly exclaim: ‘And his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace; and with that 
word ‘Wonderful!’ allthe fulness of the choir, and 
of the orchestra, hitherto kept back, rushes toge- 
ther like many mountain torrents into one flood, 


| and all souls bow entranced before the power of 


this single accord, which Handel could not betray 
before, that it might surprise. The voices and in- 
struments all together (except the trumpets and 
drums, reserved for still greater use,) simply ex- 
claim one ot those lofty names—pause and 
file, that it may have time to echo far and wide— 
and then exclaim another, still in the same chord, 
and pause again—and another, and so on—while 
the violins take up that first joyous figure of the se- 
prano, soar up into the sky with it, and therein 
warbling thirds bind those single exclamations to- 
gether. Handel in this chorus works over these 
same ideas, in essentially the same manaer, and yet 
with the greatest variety, twice more ; till all the 
voices and all the instruments, and all the ideas 
unite at length, and at the climax of their inspira- 
tion proclaim the whole glad tidings yet again. A 
ritornel plays over once more the principal themes, 
and lets the soul down gently and gradually from 
the evergaining, and by this time too intense ex- 
citement.” 

And now comes the Christmas spectacle of the 
Nalivity—an exquisite piece of picture music. It 
has been well likened to one of those altar-pieces 
by the old painters on the same subject, exceeding- 
ly simple in its means, yet beautiful and full of 
feeling. First is the **Pastoral Symphony,” a Sici- 
liano movement, soft and flowing, confined toa 
very few of the simplest chords, the melody flow- 
ing in thirds, (that first harmony which natural 
untaught signers discover for themselves,) and all 
by the few unaided stringed instrument which form 
the heart of the orchestra. To these Mozart has 


; L : n 3) added flutes, and tardy mellow horns, and reedy 
| and wondrously the music swells and brightens with | i 


bassoons ; and the effect is an all-pervading 
streaming up of sweetest sounds, as if they exhaled 
from the leaves and flowers from all the pores of 
the earth. The airteems with melody, ‘‘smoothing 
the raven down of darkness till it smiles.” As 
Zeiter says, ‘you feel the star-light.” This forms 
theoverture. Then comes the recitative, “There 
were shepherds abiding in the fields,” &c. ‘Then 
there is a waving of wings in the air, nearer and 
nearer as the approach of the angel of the Lord is 
recited ; and then a clear, crystal, bell-toned voice, 
calm and without passion, announces the birth of 
the Saviour to the shepherds; and the violins fill 
the air full of wings at the words, ‘Suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host.” In the song of the angels, which is composed 
of high and silvery chords, there is exquisite music 
such as only floats down in our thoughts on a clear 
night in the skies, when the boundless firmament 
above, mirrors the spiritual firmament within, and 
nature and we are one in thought. At the words, 
“Peace on earth,” proclaimed in long full tones, 
there is a pause while the echo rolls away amid 
short full measured pulses of the instruments, 
which seem likethe throbbing of all nature’s sym- 
pathetic joy. And ployfully are the words passed 
about among the multitudinous voices in the air, 
in broken fugue: ‘Good will towards men.” 

This scenic interlude (or play within play) over 
the grand business of the oratorio proceeds, natne- 
ly : contemplation and celebration of the great 
event, with all its consequences. A soprano voice 
soars up like a lark into the blue of heaven, and 
pours down floods of rapturous flowery melodies in 
the song: ‘Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion !” 
Joy uncontainable—that cannot fly high enough in 
the very excess of its joyfulness, feeling more than 
ever the chains of earth, so that, in despair of ut- 
terance, it yields, at last, to a sweet melancholy, 
and sinks so full of feeling in the solemn, almost 
condoling passage: ‘‘He is the righteous Saviour.” 
Then foilows: ‘The eyes of the blind shall be 


| opened,” &c.; and that most heavenly air (again in 


the pastoral Siciliano rhythm) ‘‘He shall feed his 
flocks,” &c., so full of consolation, inspiring one 
with that holy sweet content, which sermons only 
make us feel the want of. Some one said of it, 
“God grant that this song may float before my mind 
when I rest upon my death-bed. Gladly must the 
eyes close upon all thatis left behind, and that was 
dearto the heart in the fullness of hope.” Then 
comes the chorus: ‘His yoke is easy,” &c. 

This closes the first part. It is retreshing and 
elevating to stand right within the roar and spray 


| of Niagara, if one can tarry long and dwell at leis- 


ure on its Various views and features. Bu to hurry 
rapidly by, with the hope of seeing and doing just- 
ice to it allina given time, only irritates and dissi- 
patesthe mind. There isa bend inthe river, three 
miles below, where one sees the whole in the dis- 
tance, and comprehendsit easily, in all its beauty, if 
not initssublimity. Inthis way we shall be obliged 
to treat the remainder of this Ni: gara of oratorios— 
to stand further off, and give but a general birds- 
eye view of the other parts. 

* "The second portion, consisting of some dozen 
chorusses and airs, describes the passion, and con- 


stitutes, ag we have said, the body of the piege, 


fy. 
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For it is ‘the divine depths of sorrow,” out of 
which the whole mysicrious work of redemption 
is perfected. The music grows very deep here. 








tion of iznmortality ; “ for now is Christ risen.”— 
It is too much to feel; too much for a poor. child 
of circumstances; the miracle and glory of it must 


You are reminded of the earnest business of life, | be celebrated in the thrilling wumpet song, ** Be- 
of the serious price, the toil,jand study, and long | hold I tell you a mystery !” 


suffering, by which all good must be earned. You 


And what can we say of the triple accumulation 


no longer delight in the gay flowers and gems of | of chorusses at the end? First, ‘* Worthy the 
countless forms ot beauty which strew life’s sur- | amb ;” then, ‘Blessing and honor be unto him ;” 


face gleaming in the sun; you are led down into the 
dark laboratory, where, amid pain, privation, and 
patience, these beauteous results are prepared. 
Most perfect type of this universal fact in human 
life, was the suffering of Jesus. The first chorus 
* Behold the Lamb of God,” with its dark minor 
chords, brings threatening clouds over us, which 
hang so low asalmost to suffocate ; we are weighed 
down with intensity of gloom. Its rhythm, too, is 





| 
| 
| 


that of the great restless, heaving ocean, each swell | 


thundering on the shore with a more ominous | 


sound. This chorus is not so much the voice of 
the multitude; it is not as if you heard persons 
singing; but rather as if you saw them looking 
each other in the face, in the stony silence of stifled 
wo. It is rather a descriptive symphony performed 
by a great choir of voices, instead of instruments, 
for the sake of the greater mass of sound; a sort of 
vocal overture. And now comes the sweet relief 
of tears; now grief finds a voice in that most pa- 
thetic song ever written: ‘‘ He was despised and 
rejected.” It is said that a friend, calling upon 
Handel while in the act of setting these pathetic 
words, found him actually sobbing. We must pass 
over the choruses and songs which describe his 
persecution, and the taunts of the multitude, only 
casting behind one lingering look ot awe and ad- 
miration upon the sainted form who rises before 
us, mild, majestic, eloquently silent, as we hear 
the recitative: ‘* Thy rebuke hath broken his 
heart?” and ‘* Behold and see if there be any sor- 
row like unto his sorrow.” It is the apotheosis of 
grief. The whole part Zelter characterizes thus : 
*Sufferings and death; brief, but not crowded; 
great, still affecting; no torments, no crucifying, 
and that sort of thing. The sorrow of the just 
over the degradation of the good and beautiful.” 

I cannot leave this part, however, without re- 
marking upon the singular chorus: ‘* All we like 
sheep have gone astray ;” whose wild, mirthful, 
almost comic style, breaking in in the midst of so 
tnuch sadness, has puzzled many critics. The 
most of an apology which Rochlitz has been able 
to make for it, is tosuppose it necessary for variety. 
But genius never stoops to so low a reason. The 
smallest part of its work stands by the like inward 
necessity with the greatest, with the whole. To 
me, this chorus does not seem to break the moral 
and poetic unity of the work, but rather to 
strengthen and complete it. The tramping, truant, 
reckless motion with which it sets out, the voices 
running away in all directions, each with a phrase; 
‘swe have turned,” and ‘“‘ every one to his own 
way,”—this is but sin, glorying in its shame, and 
making the most of its hard case by getting up a 
little alcoholic exhilaration for the time. But the 
weight of the chorus lies not here. This is but the 
introduction and preparation by contrast for the 
main theme which follows. With what unerring 
fatality all this drunken furor subsides into reflec- 
tion on the dread, retributive other side of the 
matter, in the profoundly solemn adagio at the 
close : ‘And the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all.” 

We must not stop to notice the many admirable 
things in the third part, which, beginning with 
the resurrection of Jesus, and the great chorus, 
“Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” (forming a finale 
to all this last,) goes on to celebrate the fruits of 
his death, and describe the sending forth of preach- 
ers, and the triumphant conflict of the Word with 
the powers of darkness. This part, too, has its 
grand finale. Enthusiasm has reached the acme, 
and breaks forth in the celebrated ‘+ Hallelujah 
Chorus.”’ Handel confessed, in his later years, 
that when he composed this chorus ** he knew not 
whether he was in the body or cut of the body.”— 
The simplicity and grandeur of its massive struc- 
ture, and the universality of its sentiment, make it 
one of those works which never can be represented 
on too vast ascale. No multitude of voices can 
overdo it. There is no bloating or exaggerating, 
by any representation, these great granite ranges in 
the world of musical art. In England, their tradi- 
tional associations with the *‘Iailelujah Chorus,” 
as performed at the great commemoration of Han- 
del in Westminster Abbey, form a part of the na- 
tional treasure. 

The last part celebrates the great dectrine of im- 





mortality, opening with the sung, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ;” which it is well that we must 
hurry over, for no words are worthy of it. Whois 
not a believer, while he gives himself up to that 
song? And who soun forgets it? In the doubts 
and fears of weaker moments that will come to all 
of us, recall its heavenly sound, and wait in peace 
till thou shalt be thyself again ! 

One thing here we would remark. What a mys- 
tery is this matter of the keys in music! Each 
seems a separate sphere or element. Here we are 
again in the clear, blue, sunny, upper air of E ma- 
jor, the heaven of prephecy, where those first tones 
of hope came upon us in **Comfort ye my people.” 
Then, it was sweet dependence on a heavenly pro- 
mise ; now, it is the very sense and inward realiza- 

Peis 0OG3; ho Vino: 


*, 


which, if not more sublime, are at least more ela- 
borate than the ‘Hallelujah ;” and then, when the 
hearer thinks ‘there can be no more, the vocal 
torrent bursts the shackles of words, and on the 
two syllables of “Amen,” revels with all the free- 
dom of an orchestra in the most magnificent of 
fugues. 

















NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





APPROPRIATIONS OF THE LATE ConGRESs.—The 
following is the amount of appropriations made by 
the late Congress, as specified in the report of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. It is the 
appropriation for a year anda half. If there should 
be any deficiency, as there doubtless will be, it will 
be supplied by the intervening session of Congress. 
Civil and diplomatic list, six months ending 

SUA WADED a.5 wo nig se'e-..a5 ojns:cmees OU STOjLIR OO 
*Civil and diplomatic list, one year ending June 
, hope eeee.0,sels.gee.0:ne ewe 6 ¢ CEnEe 
Military service for same periods,........... 4,973,134 11 
Naval service for same periods,..... «+... +++ 9,082,733 22 
Navy PpensionS,.......ceserccccs 62,000 60 
FOrtiGcations,.. oo 0s0scocccecsscccecececss 800,000 00 
Pensions—invalid, :evolutionary and widows, 1,197,499 00 


Indian department—treaties, KC... 6... eee eee 2,100,383 33 | 
Treaty with Great Britain,..........++00++ 532,727 74 
Protection of commerce, Lake Michigan,..... 80,600 00 
Examination and survey harbor of Memphis,. 3,000 00 
Establish telegraphs,........ - 30,000 00 
Payment of Georgia militia,. . . 19,399 87 
Private claims,...... Perret 65,708 52 





$29,214,185 71 








* This item includes t!e appropriations for the Post Office 
Department, which are paid exclusively out of the reve- 
nues of that department, and, therefore, are no charge on 
the treasury, and which amount to $4,515,000. 





OFFICES CREATED AND THE SALARIES THEREFOR. —By the 
act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ser- 
vice, No. $04: 

Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands,.. 
CRE OE ROE oo a5 5k. s 6 00: 05515 4d ce 00:8. ORAS .50 

By the act for carrying into effect the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, No. 697: 
A commissioner for running, marking and tracing 

the boundary line between ti e United States snd 






British possessions in North America,......+...- 3,090 
A clerk to said commissioner,.. .......-.eee08++ 1,500 
By the act providing the means of future inter- 
course between the United States and the Govern- 
ment of China, No. 720:} 
Mission to China,..... ..... - 40,000 


MorTINeEERS OF THE SAn ANTONIO,—It will 
be recollected that while the! Texan War schoon- 
er San Antonio, lay at New Orleans a year ago, a 
mutiny occurred among the men, in which one of 
the Lieutenants was killed and a desertion of sev- 
eral of the crew took place. These mutineers are 
at present on trial before a Court Martial, on board 
the Texan sloop Austin, at New Orleans. One ot 
their number has become a witness on the part of 
the prosecution, and testifies generally, that the 
prisoners were onshore at Mugeres, and a list of 
their names was read over by a Sergeant Oswald, 
and the mutiny there concocted. The San Anto- 
nio is since supposed to be lost. The boatswain’s 
mate, Otis Allen, is one of the prisoners, and after 
the evidence against him was closed, he made the 
following plea which displays much tact : 

The evidence here closed. Prisoner then said 
to the court, that he had heen twenty-five years at 
sea. Had been a long portion of that time in the 
United States service, and that he had always act- 
ed faithfully, and upon his discharge got the en- 
dorsement of the captains upon the back of his cer- 
tificate. That he had come to New Orleans in 
the ship —, from Boston. That he had been 
on absence for a week, and that in adebauch he 
was snapped up by some land sharks and taken on 
board the San Antonio. That he did not know 
how he got aboard,and was altogether unconscious 
of having enlisted in the service. : 

He stated that he was a citizen of the United 





which he entertained on account of the foul means 
he thought were used ashore, (alluding to the 
sailor landlord by whom he had been entrapped) 
to smuggle him into the service. That he had no 
hand in killing or advising the killing of any man. 
That a person who had been so long at sea, would 
not be apt to join a mutiny. That he had had 
charge of great quantities of stores in his day, and 
that at Mugeres, in consequence of the sickness of 
the officers, he had charge of the small boats fer 
two days. That in all his acts as a sailor he had 
fulfilled the expectations of his officers, and ac- 
quitted himself faithfully of the trusts imposed 
upon him. ; 

The evidence of a man like Shepherd, confessed- 
ly amutineer, and swearing away the lives of others 
to save his own, ought not to prevail against a 
character established by a quarter ofa century spent 
in the faithful performance of duty. He could say 
more, but he had no proof to sustain him in what 
hesaid. Howcould he here? He had been in 
jail for more than a year. They who could testify 
in his behalf were gone, the log book of the San 
Antonio was lost, the only survivors of that event- 
ful night were prisoners and incompetent to give 
evidence. His friends, as they were in every ves- 
sel in the United States service, could only prove 
his good charaster, and he had but left him the 
power to oppose these qualities to the naked as- 
sertion of a man who was unworthy of credence, 
and whose evidence is not confirmed by any cha- 
1acteristic of the life of one whose existence he 
was endeavoring to swear away. He invoked the 
consideration of the court to these matters, and 
then sat dcewn. 





Tur Fioop.—The flood has been very great 
upon the Connecticut river, in Massachusetts.— 
Several houses in Northampton have been dama- 
ged by the overflow, and are deserted by their in- 
habitants. 

The Courier says— 


‘* Hockanum and all that region under the base 
of the mountain is under water. We learn, also, 
that Cook’s Hill road—a new and very expensive 
road on the bank of the river in South Hadiey—is 
almost totally destroyed. The Boston mail arrived 
last evening in Pleasant street, in a boat from 
Hockanum ; and a boat may now pags from Pleas- 
ant street to Crane’s tavern, at the corner of West 
and Russell streets, without interruption.” 


The Northampton Democrat of the same date, 
after stating that this flood is nearly a foot higher 
than the ‘‘ Jefferson flood” of 1801, says— 

“The town of Old Hadley is nearly covered 
with water, and there is no access to it from here 
except by boats. The amount of damage this flood 
will cause no one at present can calculate ; in this 
town alone it must be immense.” 

The mills at Cabotville were stopped by the 
high water in the Chickopce. A portion of the 
Enfield canal has been carried away. 

At Rochester, in this state, the Genessee has 
risen a considerable, and some damage was done to 
a portion of the railroad west of Baiavia. 


Higu Warer.—The Susquehanna at this place 
is higher than it has been known to be for many 
years. The Canal and Railroad are entirely over 
flowed at many places. The Packet Boats are 
compelled to sail along the turnpike, and the train 
of cars for the east yesterday morning were com- 
pelled to put back, not being able te crossthe Pax- 
ton creek at the lower end of town —Harrisburg 
Intelligencer. 


Accounts reached us yesterday evening which 
state that several breaks had been made in the 
Susquehanna and Tide Water Canals, but the wa- 
ter was still too high to permit any thirg like a 
correct opinion to be formed as te the extent of the 
damage sustained.— Balt. American. 

James River Fsesuer.—The recent freshet 
in James River is said to have been the greatest 
which has occurred since 1795. The latest ac- 
counts state that the great rise in the river was 
from the Rivanna downwards. Above that tribu- 
tary the rise was not as great as in June last.— 


The wheat crop has not suffered as much as was 
anticipated. 





ILtinots.—The Springfield Register contains a 
letter from Governor Ford, of Illinois, to the agents 











for procuring subscriptions to complete the Mich- 
igan Canal. The object of the letter is to refute 
the statements made by some papers, that the Le- 
gislature might repeal the law pledging the canal 
for the payment of the moaey advanced for its 
completion. Governor Ford indignantly denies 
the possibility of such a breach of faith, and gives 
every assurance in his power that the terms of the 
act will be strictly complied. 


States, that his father before him was one also, and 
fought for his country through the revolutionary 
war. That no officer under whom he had ever 
served would refuse to shake hands with him in 
any place. That a man who had conducted him- 
selt through a period of service as he had done, 
who had never shirked nor trifled with his duty, 
ought not to have his life sworn away by such a 
fellow as Shepherd, who was not a man for his 
country nor his foe. He could have proved by the 
log-book of the San Antonio, had not that vessel 
been lost, but Shepherd and himself were not on 
shore together at Mugeres. That he knew nothing 
whatever of the paper in Oswald’s possession, and 
spoken of by Shepherd ; and that he had harbored 
ng other unlawful purpose than that of desertion— 





Tue Boston Banks.—The amount of specie 
reported by the Bank Commissioners in the Bos- 
ton Banks on Friday, was $5,100,000. Their cir- 
culation was estimated at $2:690,000, 
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SHowEr oF SutpHuR.—It was from Tennessee 
that we had accounts last year of a shower of blood 
We uow lave a report cf a shower of sulphur in 
the same quarter. We find the following particu- 
lars in the Nashville Union: 


Tue Suower “or SutpHurn.—There was no 
mistake about the fali of sulphur or something like 
it during the storm on Wednesday last. The 
Franklin Review and Murfreesborough Telegraph 
notiee the circumstance, and the Fayetteville Jour- 
nal says the substance supposed to be sulphur was 
discoved after the rain upoa the pavements, streets, 
and on the surface of the water in barrels and 
other places. 

Mr. W. N. Thompson, of Spring Hill, Maury 
County, in a letter to a friend in this city, furnishes 
a solution, which we trust may pacify those who 
are prone to Millerism. He says: 

“* A singular thing has occurred here during last 
night. There was no mistake about it, as there 
was of a certain ‘shower of blood’ story. A 
thunder storm passed over this village accompanied 
with a real shower of sulphur in very fine particles, 
so plentiful as to leave an edging of sulphur in all 
the pools where the water evaporated. This is no 
isolated case, but all the road pools about the vil- 
lage have plenty of it. I have formed a very black 
precipitation with it upon the back of my silver 
watch. I have also burned it and formed a preci- 
pitation with acetate of lead. There is no doubt 
of its being sulphur. I account for it by supposing 
sulphuretted hydrogen decomposed by electric ac 
tion—the hydrogen forming new combinations and 
leaving the sulphur free to come down upon ou 
astonished heads. Perhaps some particularly wise 
person may be able to give a better solution of the 
fact.” 

W. N. THOMPSON. 

SPRINGHILL, 12th April, 1842. 





Fourier Asscciation.—The Sylvania Associa- 
tion have selected a location on the banks of the 
Delaware, in Pike county, Pennsylvania. The | 
purchase amounts to two thousand five hundred | 
acres, combining every variety of soil, and exceed- 
ingly picturesque. The first division will leave 
for the location in the course of two weeks, to pre- 
pare for the reception ofa larger body soon to fol- 
low, Aportion of the tract is under cultivation, 
and has saw and grist mills upon it. There will 
be some public meetings of the members previous | 
to their departure. | 
| 

From Mexico.—A little later news from Mexi- | 
co has been received at New Orleans, by the way 








of Havana. 

On the 21st March, a violent attack of the fever | 
made Santa Anna take to his bed, and apprehen. | 
sions as to the result were entertained by some. | 

On the 18th of March, Santa Anna published a | 
decree that the wars against Texas and Yucatan | 
were national contests, and should be carried on | 
until both Texas and Yucatan submitted. 





From Sr. Domtnco.—By an arrival at Phila- 
delphia, from St. Domingo, on the 12th instant, it 
appears that at that date all was quiet throughout | 
the island under the administration of the Pro- 
visional Government, no President having been 
yet elected in the place of Boyer. Cape Haytien 
was very sigkly. 





From Buenos Ayres.—Letters received at 
Buston, says the Patriot of yesterday, state that Gen. 
Oribe was ten or twelves leagues from Buenos 
Ayres, (which was just the position he held at our 
last advices,) although some gueriila perties had 
from time to time advanced within two leagues.— 
They state that Rivera’s party was stil] full of con- 
fidence, and that Oribe could not enter Montevideo 
unless assisted by treachery from within. 





From Hayti.—General Herard made his tri- 
umphal entry into Port au Prince on the 21st of 
March, at the bead of the revolutionary army, the 
general and his troops passing under a magnificent 
triumphal arch which had been erected for the 
occasion. The whole population of the city gave 
itself up, the account says, to the most intoxicat- 
ing joy, and the troops were welcomed as brothers. 
The Te Deum was chanted at the Cathedrel, and 
at night the city was illuminated. 

By proclamation issued on the 10th of March, 
President Boyer was formally declared deposed, as 
guilty of treason against the state, and the same de- 
claration was affixed to Generals Inginac, Borgella, 
Riche and Victor, and Senators Ardouin and Ville- 
valeix, accomplicés of the ex-President. 





Divipenp.—The American Exchange Bank has 
declared a dividend of 24 per cent., payable on the 


Oxnto Banxs.—The circulation ot the Ohio 
Banks at the close of the last three months was as 
follows. Their aggregate capital was $3,491,307 ; 
deposites $803,247; dueto Banks $92,168; other 
liabilities $515,430; their assets are notes and 
bills discounted $3,929,374; specie $630,726 ; 
bank ‘notes $295,000; due from bate $352,000; 
other resources $1,126,679. 


NAVIGATION ON THE LaxEs.—The navigation 
has already been commesced between Cleveland and 
Detroit. Much ice has passed down the Detroit 
river from the upper lake, which indicates a speedy 
opening of the navigation. At Buffalo there isa 
large expanse of ice out on the lake, although a 
large space from the mainland isopen. An east 
wind, with a few warm rains, it is theught, would 
soon remove it. 








ErrEcts oF THE EARTHQUAKE.—The late 
earthquake in the West Indies, it is reported, has 
changed the level of the Island of Martinique.— 
The north side is two feet higher above high water 
mark than previously, while the south sides said 
to be equally depressed. 





Deatu oF Commopore Portrer.—The follow- 
ing extract of a letter from a relative of Commo- 
dore Porter in Constantinople contains some in- 
teresting particulars of his last illness and death. 
The Commodore had been for some years past in 
very feeble health, and latterly had been exceed- 
ingly prostrated. On the 27th Febuary last, he 
was seized with an acute attack of pleurisy and 
pericarditis, which after a few days of intense suf- 
fering, terminated fatally on the 3d of March. The 
letter proceeds to say. 

Farpay, March 3d, 1 P. M. 

‘The poor Commodore is nomore. He died 
without pain and scarce a struggle at exactly 12 
meridian. Tothe last we had no reason to be- 
lieve he wassensible. All that could be done by 
the most assiduous and untiring attention to re- 
lieve him in his last moments was done. Nature 
was exhausted, and to judge from his tranquillity 
we may safely say that tor some hours previous to 
his decease he was insensible to pain. He now 
looks as tranquil as if asleep, and his countenance 
shows no torture he had been enduring for the last 
five days. He seemed to have had a presentiment 
for some time past of his approaching fate, fer he 
often repeated to us thathe felt he would die 
goon. 

By his last will Commodore Porter directed that 
his body should be interred at the foot of the flag- 
staff. This willbedone. His body will be putin 
a leaden coffin with an outer one of mehogany.— 
Commodore Morgan will be written to, to request 
him to send a vessel of war to convey the remains 
to the United States, as it would be very improper 
to leave them here, since the property may pass 
into other hands. The morning of the day he was 
taken ill, he took a long ride in the carriage he had 
lately purchased. [went withhim. Heappeared 
to suffer much pain, and I urged him in vain to 
return home. ‘The roads were deep with mud, and 
as the carriage is rather heavy for the horses, they 
were obliged tostop once or twice for breath, and 
once fell; still he ordered the coachman to drive on 
He leaned back his head and groaned, as if suffer- 
ing great pain, but uttered no complaint. On our 
return he was completely exhausted, and he was 
almost carried to his bed. 

Sunpay, March 5th. 

A deep grave has been dug a few yards to the 
northward of the flag staff ; it is lined and floored 
with brick. A flooring of oaken boards is also laid 
down to prevent the effects of the dampness.— 
There will be three coffins, viz, an inner one of 
lead, made air tight and filled with rum; nexta 
walnut casing covered with black cloth, with the 
letters D. P. in brass nails on the lid, it being 
found impossible to have a silver plate engraved 
here. In the grave will be placed an outer coffin 
in strong deal of stained black, in which the coffin 
will be deposited, Invitations have been issued to 
all the diplomatic corps, and the Americans here, 
for the funeral ceremonies, but as the weather is 
bad I tear the attendance will be small. 

Monpay, March 6th, 3 P. M. 

The funeral is over. It was attended by the at- 
taches of several legations and all the Americans 
resident in Pera. The ministers who were not 
present themselves or who had not sent represent- 


atives, sent letters of candolence.— Philadelphia 
Gazelte. 


CoMMERCIAL TREATY WitH New GRENADA. 
—By a gentleman just arrived here from South 
America, we learn that on the 24th of March last, 
the Hon. Leon De Pombo was appointed acommis- 
sioner on behalf of the Republic of New Grenada, 
to form a commercial treaty with Mr. Blackford, 





first of May. 





the U. S. Minister at Bogota. Our informant was 
| the bearer of despatches to the Secretary of State. 
—Philad. Am. 





A Prratre.—The Nassau Royal Gazette, of the 
8th, containsa letter from Captain Silliman, of the 
American brig Rebecca, at anchor at Heneaugua, 
addressed to the American Consul at Nassau, in 
in which he states thata piratical schooner was 
lurking between Santa Cruz and Trinidad. A 
schooner arrived at Santa Cruz the day before the 
Rebecca left, was reported to have been boarded by 
the pirate somewheregmong the Keys to the west- 
ward of Santa Cruz, towards Trinidad. The pirate 
is represented as a fore and aft schooner, with about 
fifty men on board. 


Consut at Marriniquer.—We are informed 
that Captain John W. Fisher, late of this city, has 
been appointed U. S. Consul at the Island of Mar- 
tinique. The brig Rebecca C. Fisher, which will 
take out his commission, is expected to said from 


this port on Thursday morning next.—~V. Haven 
Herald. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—‘he democratic members of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania met in caucus pre- 
vious to their adjournment, and expressed a pre- 
for Mr. Buchanan, as the democratic candidate for 
President, and recommended that the National 
Convention assemble at Baltimore, in May, 1844, 
the delegates not to be elected by congressional 
districts. They call a Democratic State Convention 
to meet on the 4th of March next, to appoint del- 
egates to the National Convention, and nominate 
an electoral! ticket, and_a candidate for Governor. 





A SreamBoatr Loap.—The steamboat Goddess 
of Liberty arrived trom Cincinnati on the 11th in- 
stant, with the following Jist of human beings and 
live stock : 200 men, 175 woman and children, 30 
negroes, 200 ploughs, 20U0 chairs, 30 wagons, 10 
carriages, 400 tons of freight, 50 horses, 15 cows, 
10 hogs, 8 dogs; 1 keel boat in tow.—Sé. i 
Republican. 


Canapva.—The people of Montreal have been 
greatly elated with hopes that the seat of Govern- 
ment was about to be removed from Kingston to 
that city; but Sir Charles Metcalfe has just assured 
the Kingstonians that he has no authorty to make 
any such change. 





HEALTH oF Sin CHARLES Bacot.—The Mon- 
treal papers of the 19th say, that Sir Chas. Bagot's 
health has undergene a change for the better, dur- 
ing the last few days, and he is now able to walk 
within doors. He is to leave for New York as 
soon as his health will allow. 


AppLes PRESERVED IN PLAsTER.—We are 
luxuriating on a basket of fine fall pippins, pre- 
sented to us yesterday, by Tyler Feuntain, Esq., of 
thisvillage. ‘They were preserved in plaster, are 
perfectiy sound, and present the fresh and juicy 
appearance of apples just gathered from the trees. 
—Highland Democrat. . 

Wuat’s 1n A Name.—lIn the catalogue of the 
members of the United States Navy we find the 
name of Upshur as Seczetary; Upshur as Lieut. 
Commanding ;-Upshur es Purser; Upshur as Mid- 
shipman ; Upshur as Judge Advocate at Norfolk. 








Srecie.—The import of specie into Boston, 
from January 1, 1843, to 22d instant, inclusive, 
was $3,949,739 in gold, and $89,520 in silver. The 
export during the same period was $46,146 in gold, 
and $157,491 in silver. 





BuFFra.o —The ice in Buffalo creek gave way 
at the same time the Hudson river was opened, so 
that singular coincidence, or mysterious influence 
between these two streams, is still unbroken.— 
Buffalo Courier. 





THE IwEz.—This vessel arrived here safe and 
sound on Sunday afternoon, sks, being met off Cape 
Cod, by the pilot boat Belle, and supplied with a 
pilot and men.—-Boston Democrat. 





Acquirrep.—We learn from the Louisville Jour- 
nal that Mr. Godfrey Pope, who shot Mr. Bliss, in 


Louisville, last fall, has been tried and acquitted. 


We understand that the Deputy Postmaster 
General has “taken the responsibility” of suspend- 
ing the operation of the recent order relative to 
American reprints and newspapers, until the mat- 
ter shall have been represented to the authorities at 
home.— Montreal Messenger. 


The steam frigate Gomer left Brest on the 29th 
of March, with 1,200,000 francs for the distressed 
inhabitants of Guadaloupe—900,000 being the Gov- 
ernment grant, and 300,000 the result of subscrip- 
tions. 





Wm. B. Dabney, charged with purloining the 
funds of the Bank of Virginia,was discharged from 
custody on Monday by the Superior Court, on the 
ground that three terms had passed without a trial 
of his case. 


The Alton Telegraph is of opinion that Judge 
Young will be appointed Senator to succeed Mr. 
McRoberts. Judge Young, Col. Mc  Clernand 
Judge Douglass and Judge Semple are named in 
connection with the vacant Senatorship. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE TEXAN SQUADRON.— 
On Saturday evening the Texan squadron, com- 
prising the sloop of war Austin, and the brig 
Wharton, left this port under the command ot 
Commodore E. W. Moore. Both vessels were 
well manned and amply furnished with provisions 
and munitions for along cruise. We are informed 
that the squadron will touch at}Galveston on its 
voyage toCampeachy. Tre fate of the San Anto- 
nio mutineers will not be disclosed until the squad- 
ron sets sail upon the Gulf of Mexico.—JVew Or- 
leans Tropic. 





Four Patriots Deapv.—On Saturday the 12th 
ultimo, no less than four revolutionary soldiers 
died in Alleghany township, Westmoreland coun- 
ty, (Pa.) John Delap, aged 80, John Gallagher, 
aged 104, Robert Doads, aged 79, and John John- 
son, aged 103. 





WASHINGTON IRvVING’S health has very ma- 
terially suffered since his residence in Spain, as 
we hear, with regret, from the Paris correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer. Mr. I. has in pre- 
paration a history of the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, 





APrroiInTMENTS BY THE GoveRNoR, by and withthe advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

April 17. 

Rensselar County—Thomas Sanse, Underhill Boynton, 
Anthony Christian, Aionzo D. Wallace. Benj. Heartt and 
Barney Reynolds, inspectors of beef and pork, vice Wm 
Gary, Elijah J Collins, Wells Beddings, Jacob K Walker, 
John R Greene and Clark Perry, terms expired. 

Chauncey Ives, inspector of beef and pork, ice Nicholas 
Weaver, term expired. 

Robt. A Lottridge, sup. court commissioner. 

Silas K Stone, notary public, re-appointment. 

Chauncey Goodrich and Ebenezer Flint.cullers of staves 
and heading, vice sames S McEntee and Alfred B Hatha- 
way, whose terms have expired. 

Daniel Snyder, inspector of wood and timber, vice Al- 
fred B Hathaway, term expired. 

David P Mapes, inspector of beef and pork. 

Greene Co.—Alonzo Greene, examiner in chancery , vice 
Peleg C Mattcon, neglected to qualify. 

Columbiz Co.—John McCrosson, inspector of flour and 
meal, vice Charles Paul, term expires May 25, 1343. 

John C Dormandy, inspector of beef and pork, vice Icha- 
bod Rogers, term expired. 

Ulster County—James A Linderman, first judge, vice 
James C Forsyth, resigned. 

Jacob Snyder and Reubea H Hine, judges, re-appoint- 
ments. 

John D Schoonmsker, judge, vice Samuel Stillwell,term 
expired. 

Theodoric R Westbrook, master in chancery, vice Ma- 
rius Schoonmaker, term expires May 13th, 1843. 

Cornehus C Yan Buren,inspector of sole leather, vice § 
§ Barnes, term expired. 

Tioga County—Henry McCormick, notary public, vice 
James Wright, term expired. 

Charles Ransom end Daniel G Taylor, notaries public, 
vice Wm Platt, jr and Lyman Truman, termsexpire Aug. 
19, 1843. 

Chenango County—Obadiah G Rundle, notary public, 
vice Walter M. Conkey, term expires May 4, 1843. 

gohn Willard, notary public, vice James W Clark, term 
expires May 25, 1843. 

Ontario County—Elbridge G Lapham. examiner in chan- 
cery, vice ‘Thomas H Jonhs, term expired. 

Peter Drake, inspector of beef and pork 
Root, term expired. 

Cephas Schexeli, inspector of lumber, vice Samuel O 
Coddington, term expires Aug 19,1343. 

Sanford R Hall, inspector of domestic distilled spirits, 
vice Imley Prescott,term expired. 

Jacob Marshall, inspector of sole leather, vice Daniel 
Lum, term expires Aug 19, 1843. 

Seneca County—Daniel W Bostwick, inspector of beef 
and pork. 

Onondaga County—Elisha Chapman, notary public, 
vice Warner W Porter, who did not qualify. 

Yates County—Samuel R Fish, notary public. 

Robt V W Dugherty. inspector ef sole leather, vice Wm 
Southerland, term expired, 

James Taylor, first judge, vice Wm M Oliver, who de- 
clines. 

Benj W Franklin, master in chancery, vice DeWitt C 
Lawrence, term expired. 

Kings County—Robert P Perrin and Alexander Camp- 
bell, notaries public, vice Hermanus B Duryea and Alex- 
ander Kissam, terms expired. 

John P Lott,com’r of Deeds, vice Wm Ellsworth, re- 
signed. © h 

Joseph Herbert, inspector ofsole leather, vice A F Hand, 
term expired. 

Orleans County—Hirem Baker, notary public, vice Har- 
mon Goodrich term expired. 

Clinton County—Isaac F Parker, inspector of sole leath 
er, vice Congden Douglass, term expired. 

Cayuga County—Josiah N Starin and James S Seymour, 
noteries public. 

Columbia County—Daniel Hoffman and Jerome B Tuttle, 
loan com’rs under law of 188. 

John Vanderpoel,com’r for loaning certain moneys of 
U &, vice Henry Baker, term expired. — 

Wayne Ccanty--Stephen Scantlin, inspeetor of sole 
leather, vice Cyrus Leonard ,term expired. 

David H Loun, inspector of beef and pork, vice Frank- 
lin Lakey, term expired. 

Solomon Crowell, inspector of beef and pork. 

Wm F Aldridge, notary public, vice Leonard W Jerome, 
term expires Aug 11, 1843. 

Orleans County—Henry;A King, notary public, vice 
Lemuel C Paine, term expired. 

Niagara County —-Henry M Stewart, examiner in chan- 
cery, vice Hiram C Clark, removed from the county. 

Chenango County —Geo M Smith, supreme court com’r. 
under act of 1843. 

Saml Weeden, inspector of sole leather, vice Samuel 
Stackhouse,term expired. 

Steuben County—Alfred P Ferris end Otis Hunt, com- 
missioners for loaning U S moneys, vice Charles Adams 
and Ten Eyck Gansevoort, terms expired. 

Daniel C Howell, notary public. : 

Horatio S Williams, inspector of lumber, vice Isaac Boyd 
term expired. 


vice Sartial 


THE PATHFINDER. 


Rob’t Campbell, Jr., sup- court com.,in place of David 
Mc Masten, term expired. : i 

Chautaugue County.—John M Edson, judge, vice Thos. 
Osborne. : nee Fax 

Peyton R Cook, supreme court commissioner, vice John 
Crane, term expired. 

Charles F. Matteson, mester in chancery, in place of 


vice Robert Newland and Geo W Parker. f 
James Bucklin, Jr.,and John McWhorter, commission- 
ers for loaning United Stetes deposit moneys, vice Danl. 
W Douglass and Richard O Green, terms expired. 
James Bucklin. jr.,and John McWhorter, loan com. un- 
der law of 1808, vice Samuel Barrett,and Timothy Judson, 
terms expire August 18, 1843. 


Walbridge, term expires 1Sth August, 1943. 
David Mann, sup.court com. 


cery,vice Francis S Hoffman, resigned. 
Oswego County.--John B Plumb, notary public, vice 
John M Casey, term expired. 


loaning United States deposite moneys, vice Edwaid B. 
Hawes. term expired. 

William Wood, notary public, vice Benj. Corey, term 
expired. 

Mason Curtis, notary public. 


reside at Dansville. 


ley, com’r of deeds, vice Anthony Gould declines, and Wm 
A Corbine, term expired. 
James Muir, inspector green hides and skins. 


bany. 

Oneida County.--Nathan F Grave, sup. court commis- 
sioner. 

Essex County—Robert W Livingston, master in chan- 
cery, vice Henry H Ross. who neglected to qualify. 

Hanniton County— Ezra Thompson, judge, vice Dennis 
Tucker, term expired. 

David Buel, of ‘troy, wasnominated for the office of re- 
corder of Troy,in the place of Henry W Strong, term ex- 
pired, and rejected as follows: 


Wright—!12. 


lin, Hard, Hopkins, Hunter. Platt, Porter, Putnam, Rhoades, 
Root, Ruger, Sherwood, Varney, Works—18. 


Laid on thetable. 


Timothy Clowes, term expired. 





| State Arpointments.—David D Hillis, agent for the 
| Onondaga Indians. 
| Chester Hayden and Geo W Cuyler, canal appraisors 





| vice Henry S Martimdale and Allen Worden, terms ex- | 


pired, — . wt 
| William Baker, railroad commissioner under the law of 
18i3 


Werd B Burnette, N Y brigade inspector 62d brigade 
infantry, vice W D Weddington, resigued. 


| appointment. 

Aaion Vark. judge, re-appointment. 

Geo Case and Henry White, judges, vice Wm Jay and Jo- 
seph A Constant, terms expired. 

New York—Keobert H Morris, com’r to secure the faith- 








| charitable institutions, &c. 
Wm D Waddington, John Leveridge, Robert J Dillon, 


notaries public, terms expired. 
Effingham H Warren, Le Roy Holmes and Thomas 


Samuel Cockcroft, notery public, vice Timothy Dana- 
| her, term expired. 

Peter L Van Bergen and John Hegeman, notaries 
public, vice James Bergen, and Wm Pcole,terms expire 
April 80, 1843. 

Sylvester Spencer, notary public, re-appointment. 

Eugene Vaitentiie and Walter Edwards, vice Joseph 
Woodworth, term expired, and Chas B Bucknor, term ex- 
pires August 16,1343. | 

Martin R Zabriskie, notary public, vice John A Schuy- | 
ler,t22m expires May 25, 1813. 

John C Devereaux, Jr., notary public, vice Morris M 
Davison,term expires May 1, 1843. 

Wm T Horn, notary public, vice Charles F Hoftman, | 
term expires May 7, 1£43. | 

John Niebular, notary public, vice Edward Coles, term | 
expired. 

Henry Zoble, Hell Gate pilot, vice Charles W Sheffield, | 
appointed Nov 22, 1841, but not confirmed. 

Edward W Bishop, Franklin Brown, John E White and 
Thomas Ap Thomas, commissioners of devas. 

Geo B Sherwood, gom’r of deeds, vice Alex W Bradford 
term expires Aug 16, 1843. 

Richard P Mason, com’rof deeds, vice David P Thomas, | 
deceased. | 

Fred E Westbrook, com’r of deeds, vice Jno WC Love- | 
ridge, term expired. | 

Thomas § Henry and Skeffington Sanxay, commissioner 
of deeds, vice Wm H Taggard and George Curtis, terms | 
expired | 

homas G Greasly ard John Hopper, notaries pub- | 
lic, Pee David S Lyon and Josiah N Clark, terms ex- | 
ired. 
4 J Brice Smith, ncetery public, re-appointment. 


>| 


Chas H Dougherty, Daniel Van Quenandon, Thos Har- | 
rison, Solomon Melvin, Wm $8 McCoun, John Bissell}, Nel- 
son G Waterbury, notaries public. | 





Horatio S Williams, culler of staves and heading, vice 
Aaron Olmstead, term expires May 8, 1843. 


Columbus Seguine, inspector beef and pork, vice John 
Orser, resigned. 





Tyler Field, inspector of beet and pork, vice Daniel S | 


Dutchess County —-Edward A Buttolph, master in chan- | 


Jefferson County.—Rufus H King, commissioner for | 


Livingston County.—Benj, C Cook, sup. court com’r, to 


Albany County.--Wm. Gould, Jr., and Origen A Kings. | 


William L Osborn, justice of the peace forcity of Al- | 


Ayes-—Messrs Bartlit, Bockee, Chamberlain, Corning, | 
Ely, Faulkner, Foster, Lott, Mitchell, Scovil, Varian, | 
Noes— Messrs Denniston, Deyo, Dickinson, Dixon, Frank- | 


David Hamilton was nominated as canal eppraiser, vice | 


Westchester County—Ualeb Tompkins, first judge, re- 


ful expenditure of moneys raised and collected for certain | 
| Wm O’Briev. Harmon C Westervelt and James P Morange, | 


Harrington notaries public, vice Andrew L Garr, Caleb § | 
| Woodhull and William J Van Wegenen, whose terms have 
| expired. | 

| 


TRADE AND ‘COMMERCE. 


Sales at the Stoek HExchange—April 27. 





60 shares National Bank. .....4. os «+ eeesees 93 
60 do Ohno Lile and 
50 do do... 













Hanson A Risley, term expired. 6 do 
Clark C Swift, notary public. 12. do \ a 
Putnam County.—Daniel Kent and James Cole, Joan 14 do Utica and Syracuse .....+..+++.++ 120 
commissioners under law ef 1808, vice AshehCole and Jas.| 46 do New Jerseyi.ssssesessteveeeee oo5 GYf 
Lawrence, jr., expired, 25 do es a 
: Wha see i ae wae RHO 69} 
Kings County,—Samuel Garrison, justice of the Muni- | 95 do dc 70 
ae Court at Brookiyn, vice Theodore Eames, term ex- | 9 ‘as Stonington RR . : 93 
pired. | 10 do MohawkRR...... . 88d 31 
Madison County. -Duane Brown, sup. court commis- 10 do GD a5 0 2.000 a 00 3.0 c0bstes «clee 
sioner, in place of Stephen Chapman, term expired. | 50 do | ea oocéose coum an 
John F Phillipsgand John H Brown, inspectors of beef | 25 do OOP ca.cc.< eucces 0 otecteeces Gam GF 
and pork, in place of George B Burlingham, and Samuel | & do Harlem RR.......seeeceseeeee-D1Od 194 
Sherman,terms expired 25 do ° SEP ere ee 
Charles D Miller, notary public. | 50 = do GO. « ccccsccccccccccccce ogeled 19 
Chautauque County.--Thomas A Osborne, first judge,| 52 do do. bidd it 
vice Elial T Foot, term expired. | 650 do do.... soos 19, 
Joseph Wait, sup. court commissioner, vice Abner Haz-| 59 do WO. sce eeeeseecerereeeenek W 19$ 
eltine. | 175 do GO. . wee csccces cee co cees 830d 19 
George A.Green,master in chancery, vice Samuel A | 4000 Kentucky Sixew. ..cccscccecceccosseces 92 
Brown. | 6000 do On  cecccecccee secceceseS Sd8 92} 
Lorenzo Morris, examiner in chancery, vice Emory F.| 1000 do dO... ee ec eeeeceee eee sess Cash 92 
Warren. ; 4000 do do... +»-Monday 92 
Silas Shearman and Norman K Ransom, notaries public, | 2000 di : 3 








| 
lo do. . 

1000 Ohio Sixes, 1860. 

2000 do DBiseess 
| 1000 do NS re ors 
| 1000 do _ . AAS EIRe Sera | 
| 4000 do De fa6'y asasa vScwcces cocsienee. 16 
| 2000 do dow. sees se eceeeees COBH 7 
| 7000 do do.. eos « £3ds 78 
; 1000 do do. oo coceee 78h 
; 1000 do GO. c ceccceeeccecceecee Way 78h 

2000 N Y 778, 1848... cc cccececccccccccc ces 1055 
| 2000 do TSO. . ccccccccccccceccsessece 106 

1000 N.Y @, 1862.0... ccccccccccccsccccccs 100f 





PUBLIC STOCK EXCHANGE, 
AT THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE—April 27. 


PUBLIC ADMITTED FREE. 
1000 U. S. Sixes, 1862.... 









1000 do Ovee oe eoccee JI 
| 1000 do dO. veeee sec eeeeeeeee s DIOS ININZ 
| GOO0 NEM ie ASKS 0s sco sccccccn-c 60:3 oc DOOON 100 

1000 Ohio Sixes, 1860. . 60. cee cece ccceeeeren se T7E 

1000 co ORs < Ses Rerewacsleitres do see-cldaimae 

2000 do 0.6 ss asinntacempic.cé Ceasecacens 26 

1300 do do. 

400 do do. eas 


3000 Kentucky Sixes....... 





1000 Illinois 6's, 1870... ....ceceree eee ee DOW 25, 

2000 do Wrcccoccsce cosccccccsoce BM 
; 1000 do RED SRR OR SE 
| 1000 §=do GO. sees ceccces cece oe eeblid 26 
| 2000 do ds wow Scateldnes eas. 8-aie-dlncsee ee 
| 5000 do do. : or ter 
| 16000 do do. cocccce 25 

1000 do Oe snack Cees eeeeee 4eauiNece ae 
6) shares Farmers Loan & Trust Co.......... 174 
| 200 do AO, 0000 06000 cece cc etpsece ces 18 
| 25 do BGs cibou crs scraiecesceeer eee, Om 
| 25 do Mohawk & Hudson RR..........b3d 31 


Philadeiphia Sale of Stocks—April 25. 
20 shares Manufacturs’ & Mechanics’......... 123 





60 shares Girard Bank..... 
$100 City 5°86 per cent......... 


er ey 








500 County 3’s, new 1860...... coccocccccccocce 90 
5shares Pennsylvania Bank.............. 150 
1 do Southwark Bank.......... esses. 50h 
{| 200 do Girard Bank,. . 20. cccccssecccccee 3 
| 16 shares Mechanics’ Bank... .....seeeceeeee 18h 
| 40. GO; POOPING Rec sce cigedsceescveeony UGE 
| $200 State 5’s, 1864..... Core eeeececccces ooo 45 
| COD CHG OS, ee ckcrc0s. eeeee eeeeeee 99% 
| 4000 Tennessee Bonds,.. 0.10. scsescooeceee 72 
| 20 shares Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank. ..... ost 
} 36. -do, Wilmingitt RR. . c.:6s0s60 cae Ae 
| 19 «do Commercial Bank. ......eeerees oe & 
We eee a 
| $5000 State 6's... .. 0000. eeces 45 
| 700 Wilmington 6’s.. oe cccee 45 
e000 tate OW. 1004. 5.5. ksieeccreisss 45 





Review of the New York Market. 


ASHES—Pots were taken yesterday, chiefly for ex- 
port at $6.123,at which there is a demand, but some hold- 
ers refuse to sell below 5,24: Pearls are unsettled. 
| BEESWAX—Three thousand lbs Yeilow have been sold 
| at 29 cents, cash, 

CEDAR—An invoice of 243 logs Texas et has been 
taken for export at 50 cents, cash, shert pri&. 

COFFEE—We notice saies of 1500 Legs Brazil at 6429 
cents, the latter price for very prime strong scented 
green; 350 Laguayra, 7}a$4; 330 Cuba, 6$aS: 100 Sumatra, 
7; 116 Maracaibo, 73; 100 grecn Java, €3, 4 mos; and 700 St 
Domingo, 5§5§ cents, cash. 

COPPER—New Sheathing is taken in lots as wantcd at 
22 cents,6 mos. By auction, yesterday,of Old, at the U. 
S Navy Yard, in good order and condi:ion. say 340,000]bs: 
Sheathing at 14jal4gcents ; Scraps, 12}alf#: Bolts, 15pa 
158: Compositions, 9 al?$:and Nails, 13}, al cesh. 

COTTON—A spcculauve demand has sprurg up, and 


| the transactions for three days reach 6650 bales, principal. 


ly yesterday and Thursday, at an advance of fully one 


| quarter of a cent per lb: they include 3700 bales Uj land 


and Florida at 5a7} cents: 130u Mobile, 5 1-2. 812 and 46 
Texas, 5 5-8, short price—making a totel ior the week of 
8250 bales. 

DUCK, SHEETINGS, &c.—Thereis a moderate demand 
for Russia, for home use, et our quotations. No inquiry 
for export. 

DYEWOODS—Thereis evidently a better feeling in the 
market as regards Logwoods, while other descriptions ire 
neglected. 

FEATHERS—There have been sales of 700 lbs good Live 
Geese at 24cents ; 1400 lbs ordinary, 20, cash ; and 4200 Ibs 
214, 4 mos 

FISH—Dry Cod and Mackerel are rather higher, the 
sales leaving none in first hands—1500 quantals Dry Ccd 
brought $2 25 ; end Mackerel, $8 25 for Nol; $5 75 a6 
for No2; and $475 for No 3. 1000 bxs Sealed Herring 
sold at 37} cts. 

FRUIT—Bunch Raisins are higher; with sales of 10C0 
bxs at $) 65a1 67},cash. There were also sold, 50 bales 
Lang» edoc Soft Sheil Almonds at 11} cents, 4 mos, 5 cases 


| inferior Citren, 12,cash; 25 carcteels Zante Currents, for 


export, supposed 44,4 mos. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—The sales of Genesee have been 
posi | at $5 37i3—but yesierday 5 31}, if not less, was ec- 
cepted; and Michigan 6 26 a6 37}, closing at 525. Ohio, in 
round hoops, is offered at 5 124; 250 bbla via New Orleans, 
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brought 525. Southern also is heavy, withhan Increasing 
anxiety to realize—our quotations, in the abserice of sales, 
are nearly nominal; afew hundred bb!s Georgetown, sold 
at 4623, but could now be purchased for less ; some Alox- 
andria4 56}; Richmond Country 4 583; 2vv bbls Baltimore 
City Mills, 4 56}; and 600 Richmcnd City Mills, Haxall, 
55). Jersey Rye Flour is steady at 3 25;—prices of North 
River vary according to quality and supply ; thus, 300dbls 
sold Wednesday at 2 624 a 275; and 200 yesterday 2 87} a 
3—parcels to arrive are offered at 275. 26U0 bushels Ship 
Stuff brought 13 cents, and 1000 Shorts 8}. Jersey Corn 
Meal is veryscarce; 3 a 400 bbls prime have changed 
hands at $275; Brandywine is held by limitation at 13 tor 
puncheons, and 2 874 a 3 fer bbls, both cashg 

GRAIN —Wheat continues extremely scarce and want- 
ed, and would command full prices ; a lot of 2000 bushels 
Staten Island, to arrive within a day or two, has been 
taken by a Troy miller at $1, cash, subject to approval. 
Northern Rye arrives sparingly, and prices tend upward ; 
5000 bushels have been picked up in lots in the slips at 624 
2 65cents; 1500 to arrivenext week brought 6l, cash ; 
the market is bare, but it here it would bring 65 a 673 cts. 
Nothing yet done in Barley. Northern Oats are 1 a2cents 
lower, closing vily ; sales in Jots to a fairextent at 2¢ 
a 27 cents, for fair to good ; and 22 a 23 for inferior. Jersey 
and Southern are scarce. Corn, with fair receipts, and 
quick demand, has improved materially—the market 
closing with an upward tendency. The sales include 300 
bushels New Orleans at 66 cents, weight ; 1500 White 
Jersey 56258); 3100 Yellow do 58 a £9; and 13,000 Northern 
55356, Wednesday and Thursday ; und yes erday 68 a 59 
weight and measure. 

ijAY—Since the opening of the Hudson about 4000 bales 
have come forward, which have been disposedof. Since 
our last 42300 bales havechanged hands, at 45 cents for 
goo, and 40 cash, for interior. 

HE Mi—There have been sales of 20 tons Italian, at $200; 
5 do Clean Russia, $205; 600 bales Manilla, $127,60; ana 
70 do fair quality Dew rotted American, $105—all on the 
usual time. 

HiIDES—The sales are as follows: 1000 Rio Grande, 
(224 lbs) at 12} cents 6 mos. rejecting badly damaged ; 
2600 do same weight, supposed at the same price ; 1000 
Montevideo, (23 1 3 lbs) et Iz4; 2046 San Juan, (rejecting 
bad hiles,) 114, beth 6 mos.; and 250 Southern, at lv, cash, 
viscount off, 

HONEY—We understand asele of Cuba has been made 
jor export at 37 cents cash, short price. 

INDIGO—The market is very quiet. 

1RON—There have been several arrivals of Swedes and 
English since we last noticed this article. One cargo of 
Swedes was sold yesterday, in several lots, tu the trade, it 
is understood, ata price in the neighborhood of $75, on 
the usual or at some extension of credit. Invoices of com 
mon, English bars have been sold at $52 50, and of refined 
at $60 a $02 50. 

LEAD—We know of no sales ; it may be quoted $3 37}, 
cash, and $3 50,6 mos. 

MOLASSES—The market retains the firmness noticed 
in cur last, with sales of two cargoes Cienfuegos, say 424 
hhds, 11 tierces, and 6 bbls. onterms not transpired ; 104 
hhds. Porto Rico, 25 cents; and 75 hhds. and tcs. and 600 
bbls. New Orleans, in lots, 204 a 21, 4 mos. 

NAVAL STORES—We notice sales of 1000 bbls Wil- 
mington Soft Turpentine for export at $256}, 60 days, 
which isa little lower; 100 do selected North County Tar, 
$l 25; 750 do Wilmington, to arrive, $1 25; 1000 co North 
County Resin, 874 cents, all cash; and 100 casks Southern 
Spirits Turpentine, in lots at 23 cents. 

OILS—The sales of Whale establish an improvement of 
hait acent. Linseed is Withotadhange. 

PEACHES and APPLES—A let of ov bbls Dried Peaches 
has been sold at $4 5 per bushel; and 16 bbls Dried Ap- 
pies at 3 cents per 1b, 

PLAS TER PAKIS—Isin moderate demand. Saleshave 
been made of 259 tons, in lots at $2 123, cath. 

CRUVISiONS—The market fur fork has been inactive 
since our last, and some of the firmness before noticed, lost. 
Beef on the other hand has continued in request, at grad- 
ually improving prices. Among the sales we notice2a 
800 bbls Ohio new Mess Pork at 9 874a 10; 300 do toarrive, 
9 50; some old, 9 ; 650 bbls new Prime,7 874 a 8; 500 old, 
6 $74a7; 159 bbisCity Mess Beef, 8, 1200 do Country, not 
re-sclted, 7 50; and 3 a 400 re-xalted Country Prime, which 
is very scarce, to arrive,575. Ohio Lard, though no low- 
er,is uot so firm, and large sales are less easily effected : 
3450 kegs No | brought 64 cents; 1 a 200 not prime, 6%; 850 
626); 60 do 61-2; ond mferior 5a 6 Grease 
Butter is wanted; 20,000 lbs and 120 pkgs soid at 53 a 6cts; 
the demand for new, in pails,is moderate at 12 a 15 cents. 
Cheese, the stock of which is low. goes off steadily at our 
tion. Bacon Sides end Smoked Beefare scarce and 
d, at 4 1-2 cents for the lormer, and 7 for the latter;— 
122 hinds Pickled Hams, infericr cut, sold at 4 1-2a 43 cents; 
73 do in dry seit, 4} ; 100 bbls Pickled Hams and Shoulders, 
3,and 34 a 3}; 34 Dbls Shoulders, short cut, 5 62 1-2 per 
bbi ; aud 200 bbls Beef Hams. $11 per bb! of 220 ibs. 

R'CK—The sales of the week reach 300 tcs principaliy 
for home consuinption, at ¢2.37,a 2,62 12 cash, for fair to 
good, 
~ SALT—The sales include 2500 secks Liverpool, Fine 
Ashton’s, supposed at 1,62 1-2; and 1400 secks Fine, and 
600 do Ground, to arrive, supposed within ourrange. 2000 
sacks Wine, just arrived, were sold previously. 

SALTPE TRE--Sales of 3a400 bags & I Crude have been 
made at 5}cen.s, 6mos. 

SPICHS—We notices sales of an entire invoice of 1400 
bogs Jamaica Pimento for export, in the neighhourhood of 
4cents, cath, short price: 200 bags Sumatra Pepper in lots. 
Scents: and 509 lbs. No 1 Nutmegs. 95. 6 mos. 

SPIRITS—We notice sales of 6 hf pipes and 4 quarter do 
Leger Freres Brandy at $2 25a2 50; 30 hf pipes A Seig- 
nette 170; 15 pipes Meder’s Swan Gin 125; and 10 Wolfe’s 
Swan 1 15,6 mos. Whiskey is very firm at full prices— 
drudge casks sell at 21 cents; 50 bbls New Orleans brought 
21%; and 100 State Prison, to arrive, 22 cents. 

sUGAKS—The market has been rather duil, but prices 
ere withou! change. 

VALLOW-—Sales have been made of 2000 lbs prime 
Rendered at 74 cents, and 25 bbls at 7}, cash. 

TEAS—The Delhr’s cargo, consisting of 10,340 pkgs. 
part vesh Teas, was offered at auction Wednesday, and all 
but 721 chests Souchong held at 26 cents, sold as follows: 
Hysen at 45} at 93 cents; Young Hyson 16 a 16}, and 27} a 
764; Hyson Skin 25 a33; Gunpowder and Imperial 52 a 88; 
Powchons 354 a 43; and Souchong 36 a 664, 6 mos. 

YOBACCO—The business season is unusually back- 
ward,and at private sale we know of no operations in Ken 
tucky worth reportiag. Manufactured is in request from 
the trade at our quotations: 

WINES—There has been but little doing since our last 

WOOL—The demand beiore noticed still continues 
goed, and among the dealers it has been quite active. 

FREIGHTS—To the several ports, remains as last no 
ticed 

EXCHANGE —Since our last, there has been a tolerably 
heavy business done in Foreign, though somewhat re 
stricted by the moderatesupply of Bills ; the market closes 
firmly, and in some instences at improyed rates,— Shipping 
and Commercial List. 
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New York Cartie Marxet—April 24—At Market, 630 


fresh head of Cattle, (490¢fom Penn.) 75 Cows and Calves, | 
and 200 Sheep. i 
Prices— Beef Cattle remain in the same dull state noticed | 
last week. We quote 460a6,£0 asthe range for good to | 
prime; ordinary to fair, 3,50a4—125 unsold. 
Cows aud Calves—Sales of 65 at 15)20a30, and dull, 
Sheep and Lambs—Alltaken at },75 to 3a4. 





Bricuton, Monday April 24—At market 310 BeefCattle 
(including ail unsold last week) 10 pairs Working Oxen, 
300 Sheep and 1200 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A few cattle were probably sold 
for atrifle more than our highest quatations. First quality | 
$475.45 00; second quality 4500476; third quality 4 26 | 
a4 50. | 

Working Oxen—We noticed afew sales. 

Sheep—small lots were sold from $125 to2 50, accord- | 
ing to quality. ‘ | 

Swine—An advance was effected 5 lots to peddle 4. 4} | 
and 4}c for Sows, and 5,5} and 5}c for Barrows. Large | 
Barrows+Za 4c. At retail 5 and 6c for Shoats. 

Pritapenrnia CattLe Marxer.—934 head of Beef Cattle | 

at market; 834 Pennsylvania and 100 Ohio; 244 Pennsylva. | 
nia went to New York. Sales were generally made at 4§ | 
a 5}, extra 6 ; 65leftover. Cows and Calves—372 in mar- | 
ket; sales made, at $17 to 26, extra’30 to 34 Springers $12 | 
to 16. Dry Cows $5 to12. Calves were sold at $1 to 2 25, | 
extra3; by live weight $2} to023. Hogs—6v5 at market, 230 
from Ohio, and 275 Pennsylvania; sales at 4} to 4§, all sold. | 
Sheep—1972 at market ; sales at 1 37} to 2 25, and extra | 
4 60. 
Bautimore, April 24—Cattle.—There were only 114 head | 
of Beef Cattle offered for sale this morning, ef which 102 | 
were sold at prices ranging from $2 50 to ¢3 per 100 lbs on 
the hoof, which is equal to $5 a $575 nett, asin quality. 
The balance remains unsold. 

Flour—We note sales of Howard street, of good mixed | 
brands to-day, at $115}. A sale of Susquehanna, on Satur. | 
day, at $4 28.. Salesof Rye Flour at $275. Grain—There 
is no change in the pice of Wheat. Sales of Yellow Corn 
at 53 cents, and of White at 52 a 53 cents. A saleof Md 
Rye at 48 cents. Salesof Md Uats at 27a29cents. Pro- 
visions—The demand for Bacon continues good, and sales 
are making pretty freely at our last quotations. We 
note a sale of 35) Kentucky Hams to-day at 6 cents. full. 
Western No 1 Lard is firm at7 cents in kegs. Whiskey— 
Hhds sell readtly at 21 cents, and bbls at 224 a 23 cts. 

Ricumonp, April 24—Flour Canal, dull—holders ask 
4,25—nosales. Corn—55c; scerce aud in demand. To- 
bacco—Receipts increasing. We quote new lugs $2}82?; 
leaf, common3 3} 5 middling 4a41-2; good 4$a54; fine 6 
a7} Somefew extra hhdes for.manufucturing $3: a 1). 
Old lugs 2 1-223 ; leaf, common 3 1-2a 4; midcling 4}25- 
good 5 1-2a6; fine 6 1-2a 10 asin quantity. 

Avexanpnia, April 24--Flour— Market less active ; sales 
of 1000 bbls at $4a 4121-2 per bbl. Grain—Sales ot White 
Corn at 50,and Yellow at 48 cents ; sales of Wheat it75a | 
85c for infeiier to good. 

FitnspurG, April 22 —Flour—Receipts and sales large ; 
we quote from boats and wagons at $2 80 a28712. Grain 
—W heat is worth 50, and Corn 22 a 25 cents per bushel: | 





Provisions—Sales of 10,000 lbs good country Hog round at | 
3} cash ; 20.960 Ibstor iron, pound for pound ; 40,000 lbs 

bulk Pork at ¢2 621-2. Iron is plenty at $46a50 tor Juni- | 
atta Blooms ; 80 tons tempered sold at $465 50,6 mos. Sales | 
of Pig Metal at $1820 per ton. | 


CHARLESTON, April 22—Cotton. The market opened 
with an increased demand, and holders continued very | 
firm until the receipt ef favorable advices from Europe per | 
Columbas, induced them to ask a further advance, which | 
has been partially acceded to ; week’s sales 8645 bales at | 
from 4% to 74c per lb—the stocks are much reduced. Re- 
ceipts 4984 bales ; exports 5678 , stock on hand 22,192 bales. 
Rice, demand good and prices very firm, sales of 3271 tes | 
etfrom }}to 2}c. Flour. sales of Howard street at £5. | 
Freights te Liverpool are dull at 4d, and to Havre at lalic 
per lb for cotton. 

Mositr, April 17—The enquiry for cotton te-day has 
been less extensive than 01 Saturday, the transactions 
reaching to about 1Sa26U0 bales, at steady p:ices. Receipts 
have been very small since Saturday. 

Exchange quiet but steady—the demand moderate. Spe- 
cie in better request; sales of American Gold at 19 a 193; 
silver 18 a 184 ; ercentprem. 

Freights—An American ship taken up for Liverpool ; | 
rates not transpired. 

New Orveans, April 15--No very important changes 
have taken plece in the’g eneral market since our report on 
Wednesday. The weather has continued clear and plea- 
santsince our last. Cotton—arrived 5832 bales. Cleared 
10,810. Stock 156977 bales. Sales 950) bale~ at 4 1-2a 
6 1-2 

Sugar—Fair 4a 4}, prime 4 1-2 a 43, strictly choice in 
small lots5a61-2. On plantation, demand active. Sales 
at4}. Molasses—Demand limited. Sales at 15 a 16 1-2 cts. 
Tobacco—The market continues firm ; for common 4 a 4}; 
fair lots 24.3% and 4} . fine lots and selections 2 1-244, 3}a 
4,and412a5cenis perlb. 





MARRIED : 

Cn Thursday, the 10th instant, at the Church of the As- 
cension, by the Rev. D. V. M. Johnson, Rector of St. 
Jehns Church, Islip, WILLIAM NICOLL, of Islip, Long 
Island,to SARAH AUGUSTA, danghter of Edward A. 
Nicoll, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, April I8th, by the Rev. Dr. Knox, 
FRANCISCO GINGI,of Haveana,toHELEN P., daughter 
of thelate Abraham Lines, Esq. of this city. 

On the 19th instant, at the Chancelerie of the French 
Consulate, and on the 2Uth by the Right Rev. Mr. Lafond, 
GEORGES GUYNET, to EMMA, eldest daughter of P. 
Poirier, all residen’s of this city. 

On Thursday, 2¢th inst. in the‘Second Wesleyan Chapel, 
by the Rev. /. H. Perry, WILLIAM WILMARTH, to 
SARAH FRANCES, daughter of Townsend W. Burtis, 
Esq., all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 20th instant, by the Rev. Lot 
Jones, Mr. EDGAR M. CRAWFORD, to CATHARINE, 
daughter of P. D. Collins, allof this city. 

On Thursday evening, April 20th, by the Rev. Joseph 
Andrade, MICHAEL CUNNEEN, of this city, to Miss 
RACHEL COTTRELL, of New Jersey. 

On Monday, April 24th, in Grace Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, MICHAEL EMANUEL to FRANCES, daugh- 
ter of John Henderson, all of this city. 

At New Brunswick, N. J, on the 19th instant, by the 
Rey. Abm. Messier, DAVID GOULD, Eszq., ot this city, to 
Miss MARY C. VROOM, daughter of the late Guysbert B. 
Vroom. 





DIED: 

On Tuesday, the 18th instant, Mr. EFFINGHAM W. 
ARNOLD, printer,aged about 43 years. 

On Thursday morning, 20th instant Mrs LUCY ANN 
SANDFORD, wife of Rollin Sandford, and daughter of 
Amaza Wright. 

On Thursday, the 20th instant, Mrs. ELIZA COLDEN. 

On Thursday, 20th inst., WILLIAM, only child of Wm. 
and Eliza Frances Aymar. 





On Thursday, 20th inst. FRANCIS, infant son of Francis 
and Ann Cooper, aged one year. 

On Friday evening, 2ist instant, in the 37th yesr of her 
age, CATHARINE SHEPHERD, wife of Ogden E. Ed- 
wards, and daughter of Thomas Shepherd, Esq., of North- 


| ampton, Mass. 


On Friday, the 21st instant, CHARLES C. OLWELL, 
Peans von of Mathew and Catharine M. Olwell, aged six 
nths. 


On Friday morning, April 21st, JOSEPH BAILEY, aged 
years 


years. 

On Sunday evening, efver.a short but severe illness 
CHARLES HENRY BARNES, in the sth year ofhis age. 

On the 23d instant, GEORGIANA, daughter of Matthew 
W. and Jane Laurence, aged 4 years, 4 mos/and 11 days. 

On the 23d instant,in the 30th yearof her age, SARAH 
MARIA, wife of William Francis, and Jaughter of the late 
John Farr, ot Jersey City. 

On Sunday, the 23d instant, of consumption, WILLIAM 
M. SAWIN, son of Silas W. Sawin, aged 17 years and six 
months. 

On Sunday morning, of consumption, in the 21st year of 
his age, GEURGE M. KEMBLEY. 

On Sunday morning, alter a short illness, Mrs. RUTH 
INSLEY, aged 65 years. 

sSuddenly,on Sunday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, DAVID 
BROEDRE, Jr., aged 36 years. 

On the 24th inetant, after a painful illness, Miss MAR- 
GARETTA JOHNSTON, aged 45 years. 

On Monday, the 24th instant, Mrs. ELIZABETS DELA 
MONTAGNIE, relict of Joseph De La Montagnie, in the 
90th yearof her age. 

Un Tuesday afternoon, after a short illness, in the 25th 
year of her age, MAGARETTA, wife of William Irving 
Hyslop, and daughter of the late Capt. Alex: Thompson. 

On Tuesday, the 25th April, of paralysis, OTTO WM. 
VAN TUYL, 2ged 62 years. 

On Tuesday afternoon, after a short iJJness, Mr. JOHN 
HUNT, in the 68th year of bis age. 

On Tuesday morning, April26th, Miss MARGARETTA 
MOLLEN, aged 28 years. 

On Tuesday morning, WILLIAM STONE, aged 68. 

At Paterson, on Monday, the 24th instant, aiter a brief 
but painful illness, JOHN PARKE, in the 72d year of his 
age. 

At Kingston, Ulster county, on Tuesday, 18th instant, of 
consumption, JACOB TRUMPBOUR, Esq. 

At Hudson, N. Y.. on Thursday morning, 2(th instant, 
MARY ESTHER, daughter of Robert T. and Rachel F. 
Bunker, of this city, aged 1 year snd 6 mos. 

At her residence, Yonkers, April 23d, JULIA, daughter 
of the late Wm. Jones. 

On Monday, J7th instant, at Montreal, ANNE, wife of 
Robert Mackay, and daughter of John W. Kearny, Esq.,of 
Saugerties. 

At Caraccas, on the 14th of March last, JOSEFH J. 
PURROY, Esq., aged 60 years, formerly a merchant and 
resident of this city. 

At his residence, near Paris,on the 9th of March last, 
CHARLES WILLIAM TALLMADGE, E«q., formerly of 
this city, son of the late Mathias B Tallmadge, and grand- 
son of George Cliuton, formerly Vice President of the 


| United States. His remains were interred in the cemetery 


at Pere la Chaise. 
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TO PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS IN THE 
BOOK TRADE. 
S. H. GIMBER, 
Portrait, Landscape and geheral Engraver, 25 Pine street. 
P.S. Magazine and Fency Plates engraved. 


4.lso—works illustrated, and drawings upon wood for 
Wood Engrvers,done with promptitude. a15 


GUIDE TO SOUND TEETH. 
A DESIDERATUM IN DENTISTRY, 


R. A. CASTLE, 381 Broadway, corner of White- 
street, has a riquip pasre for stopping decayed hol- 
low teeth. I. can be put into the most tender teeth with- 
out the slightest pain or inconvenience, with which it be- 
comes impacted into one Lard solid body, preventing in all 
cases the necessity of extracting them, thus restoring and 
preserving (hitberto painful and useless teeth.) artificially 
sound and perfect in all their respective uses for life.— 
Ladics the most distinguished in society, offer their testi- 
monials in the most vivid terms as to its efficacy. The 
Editor of the Evening Post, saya, “It is admirably adapted 
for tender teeth and nervous persons; and Dr. Castle ope: 
rates on the teeth with care and ability.” The New York 
Aurora says, “ lc makes teeth in all respects perfect for 
life.” The Sun says,“Dr. Castle hes obtained much cele- 
brity for his distinguished mode of filling teeth.” The 
Suuday Atlas seys, ‘It is Dr. Castle who fills teeth with a 
liquid paste, preserving them good for life.’ The most 
eminent of the medical faculty heve personally tried and 
recommend Dr. Castie’s paste as the best thing ever dis- 
covered for filling tender teeth. 
TOOTHACHE PILLS—Oneof which put in the aching 
tooth will destroy the nerve and effect a permanent cure. 


(From the Journal of Commerce ) 

DELICATE AND SUCCESSFUL OPERATION.—Dr. 
A.C. Castle has replaced, by a most ingenious piece of 
dentrl mechanism, the lost portions of the upper and lower 
jaw bones, shot away in the case of Lieut. 8—, of the U. 8- 
Navy,who met with this terrible and severe casualty while 
ingpursuit of the Indians in Florida. We have seen leiters 
from Licut. 8. confirmatory of this extraordinary cure and 
its entire success, that the loss of these important organs so 
skilfully replaced by Dr Castle is now no more a source of 
regret to the lieutevant. Dr.C. inserts artificial teeth on 
the principle of edhesion by atmospheric pressure. Dr. A. 
C. Castle refers tothe Spanish, French and English Am- 
bassadors, Mr Stoughton, the Spanish Consul, Rear Ad- 
miral Walton, Lord Morpeth, Gen. McCarty, Gov. Mason, 
Dr. F U Johnson, President of the Medical Society, S. N. 
Y.; Mrs Gen. Gaines, J B Beck, M D, Dr. J A Smith, Dr. E 
Delafield, Dr. Beadle, Dr. Boyd, Dr. Buger, Dr. J © Chees- 
maa, Dr. AH. Stevens, Dr.J Torrey, Dr. Baplies, Dr. Wm. 
Grayson, Dr. Derring, &c.&c. Office 381 Broadway. 

ap27 


E HANFORD, Jr., Architect, Sun Buildings, 
© Office No. 15, second story, (entrance on Nassau 
street )—Designs for every description of buildings neatly 
executed at short notice, and on moderate terms. Per- 
spective views of buildingsalready erected accurately ta- 
ken. Specifications and contracts for buildings prepared. 
Buildings superintended during their progress, and work 
ing drawings furnished. ctlgs of machinery for the 
Patent office and other purposes, also of bridges, executed 
ja3 











with accuracy and neatness. 





SMOKEY CHIMNIES.~Espy’s Patent Conical 
Ventilator, (a most sure remedyfor this great evil.) 
may be tuund at the store of the subscriber, sole patentee 
GEORGE STEVENS, 120 Water st. 
N. B. Nocure,no pay. jas0. 
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NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Tosailfrom New York on the@éth, and Liver 
poolen the 13th of each month. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 25th February. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 25th March. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain Edwa.B. Cobb, 25th April: 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster,26th May. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E..B, Cobb, 13th February. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 13th March, 

Ship GARRICK,Captain W. Skiddy, 14th April. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 13th May. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1000 
tons, puilt in the city of New York,with such improvements 
is combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their acj 
commodations. The price of passage hence is $100, for 
which ample stores will be provided. These ships are 
comn.anded by experienced masters,who will make every 
exertionto give general satisfaction. 7 ‘ 

Neither the captainsor ownersofthese ships will be a1- 
sponsible for any letters,parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South st., New York, orte 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liverpool. 

Letters by the packets will be charged 12} centsper sin 
gleshect, 60 cents perounce, and newspapers sas 
each. ; 





NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Sailing from New York on the 13th, and from 
Liverpool on the Ist ot every month. 


From New York. From Liverpool 
ShipSTEPHEN WHITNEY, (Jan 13 March 1 
Capt. Wm. C. Thompson May 13 July 


100 tons. Sept13 Nov 
Ship UNITED STATES, 


> 


Feb 13 April 
Capt. A Britton, Jun 13 Aug 
650 tons. Oct 13 Dec 
Ship VIRGINIAN, (Mar 18° May 
Capt. W.H. Allen, Juiy 13 Sept 
620 tons. Nov 13 Jan 
Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 
Capt.F. P. Allen, Aug 13 Oct 
600 tons. Dec 13 Feb 
Agent in New York—ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South st, 
Agentsin Liverpool -THOS & JOS. SANDS — 
eu 


‘ OLD ESTABLISHED PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
seep South street, New York.—Passage to and from 

Great Britain and Ireland, via Liverpool and Lon- 
don, by the regular packets, sailing weekly to and from 
Liverpool, and to ben London on the Isi, 10th and 20th 
of each month. The subscribemhas made extensive ar- 
rangements to bring out emigrants, and can, with great 
confidence assure those persons sending for their friends, 
that every due and diligent attention will be shown them, 
and all who embark with them. Passages can also be en- 
gaged from Liverpool direct to New Orleans, Mobile, Sa- 
vannah, Baltimore, Philadélphia, Boston, and to the differ- 
ent ports ef the British Provinces. With these a‘range- 
ments, together with the advantages which his Liverpool 
correspondents possess, being large ship owners, and ex- 
tensively engaged in the freighting business—having Jast 
year despatched upwards of 100 first class ships to the vari- 
ous ports of the United States, with freight and passengers. 
The facility offered by this establishment is unsurpas:ed, 
and from the large number of first class ships employed in 
the line,there can be no detention whatever, which will 
be guaranteed. The priceof passage will be at the lowest 
rate, and should any of those sent tor decline coming. tne 
passage money will be returned, ss customary. The 
steamboat fare from the different ports to Liverpool can, as 
usual, be secured. Those remitting money to their friends 
can have drafts to any amount, payable in all the principal 
towns, without discount,throughout Great Britain and 
ireland,an arrangement which has given the greatest 
satisfaction. 

The subscriber hopes to receive a continuation of the 
public patronage which has been so liberally bestowed for 
meny years past. Forfurther particulars,apply (af by let- 
ter post paid,) to JOHN HERDMAN, 

6i South street, New York. 
J.& W. ROBINSON, 
No. 16 Goree Piazzas, George’s Dock, and No.1 Nep- 
tune st, Waterloo Dock, Liverpool. 
AGENTS. 
Thos. J. Timmins, Esq.,No 165 south Front st, Philada, 
Patrick Milton, Eeq., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Joseph Kirkpatrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Michl. McQuade, Utica, N. Y. 
J. A. Noonan, Milwaukie, Wisconsin Ty. 
Chas. McCorkey, Dubuque, lowa Ty. 
J.R. Elliott, Detroit, Michigan, 
Cornelius Cahill, Peru, Illinois. 
John Rigney , Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—The subscriber is also agent for first class packet 
shipssaling every few daysfrom New York to New Or- 
eang, Mobile, Charleston, and Savaonoh,by which pas- 
age can be secured at the lowest rete. ap24 
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: DRAFTS ON IRELAND, &c.—-Tie subscri- 
sep rers continue to give drafts payabie on demand, 
without discount,or any charge whatsoever. 

IN ERELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland, and their branches in every 
ceunty. 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES- -Messrs. James Bult, 
Son & Co., Bankers, London, the Exchange and Discount 
Bank, Liverpool,andtheir branches throughout England 
and Wales. 

IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, the 
Greenock Banking Company, and branches in the pria- 
cipal towns ; Sir Wm. Forbes, Hunter & Co. 

Persons in the country, wishing to remit money to their 
friends in any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, 
by enclosing the amount they wish to remit to the subscri- 
hers, with the name and address ofthe parties to whom at is 
to besent. A draft for the amount will be forwared by the 
first packet, after the receipt thereof, and an acknow ledge- 
ment of the same returned per first post. 

. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, 
mh31 43 Peck slip,cor South st , New York. 


STEERAGE PASSAGE DIRECT FROMLON- 
DONDERRY—The subscriber is now prepered to 
engage passages to come from Derry in the spring. 

Thegreatadvantegeof embarking direct from. Ireland for 
New York, in consequence of the additional expense and 
delay attendant on coming by Liverpool are well known 
and render this a very desirable opportunity for person 
to bring out their friends. 

Applicasipnus should be made early to 

d24 ABRAHAM BELL, 117 Fulton st. 


ONEY—s8 tierces prime new Honey, now landing 
and for sale by 


MOSES TAYLOR, 44 South st. 





I 





PASSAGE FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

The subscribers contunueto make arrangements 

to bring out pas-sengersfrgm the old country, by 

ships of the. lass, afl American built, and 

¢ omy ie long and favorably known in the 

4rade. The vessels composing this line sail weekly from 

Liverpool ; tly all y delay to passeng 

gersis avoided. 

Persons about to make engagements for their friends to 

e te the ensuing season, will study their own interest 

and the interest and comfort of their friends, by making 

such engagements with the subscribers,as no expense or 

pains arespared to earnthat preference which has for many 
years been extended tc them. 

As has always beén customary with this line, when the 
parties settled for decline comingibut, the passage money 
is promptly refunded to thosgfromt Whom it was received 
without reduction. 

A free passage per steamboat from the various ports of 
Ireland and Scotland to Liverpool, can likewise be secured 
For further particulars, apply to 

SAMUEL THOMPSON’S, 
Old-established Passage Office, 273 Pear] st. 
C. GRIMSHAW & CO., 
10 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 

Drafts and exchange at sight, and for any amount are 
also furnished on R, C. Glynn & Co.. Bankers, London ; C. 
Grimshaw & Co., Liverpool ; the Northern Banking Co, 
and National Bank of Ireland, and National Bank of Scot 
land, payable at their respective branches. 

Apply as above. 
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JOHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 
No. 61 South street, New York. 


~ The subscribers continue to engage passengers 
see come from England, Ireland, Scotlanu and Wales, 


via Liverpool,andcan with great pleasure inform | 


the public, that his arrangements are such as to guarantee 
the quickest despatch to passengers, by ships of the first 
and largest class, commanded by men of experience, sail- 
ing from Liverpoolevery three or four days: asit is a well 
known fact that his agents, Messrs. James & Wm. Robin- 
son, of Liverpool, have despatched upwards of one hundred 
splendid ships to the various ports in the United States for 
the present year, up tothelst of Sept., and will continue 
so to do for the remainder of the present year, and also for 
the year 1843. In selecting this line, second cabin and 
steerage passengers will avoid the detention experienced 
and loss of time so much complained of,and the too many 
frauds practiced onthe emigrant by irresponsible agents ; 


they may also rest satisfied that every care and diligent at- | 


tention will be shown them; and all who may embark 
with them, ifany of them engaged here decline coming, 
passage money will be promptly refunded as usual. The 

roprietor has also considerably extended and concluded 
his arrangements for the payment of his drafts on presenta- 
tion without discount, in all the principel towns through 
out the United Kingdom. For further particulars, apply 
(if by letter post paid) to 

JOHN HERDMAN,61 Southst.,or 


o21 J & W. ROBINSON, Liverpool. 





ay. DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOT- 
Hep LAND AND WALES—Which can be forwarded 
every six days—Persons ding or sending 
money tothe old country, can at al htises obtain from the 
subscribers Drafts at sight for angam@nrt drewn direct on 
the Royal Bank ot Ireland. Dublin—also on the o}d’ éstab- 
lished banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames & 
Co., London, which are paid free of discount, or any charge 
whatever,in every province and county, besides all the 
inland towns of England, Ireland, Scotland and Weles, 
answering the same purpose as Bank of Ireland and Eng- 
land notes. Apply to or by letter, pest paid. 
ROCHE, BROTHERS & CO. 35 Fulton st. 
£23 next door to the Fulton Bank 
N. B. Thesubscribers have a regular succession of first 
class American ships, sailing from Liverpool every six 
days. kor passage. apply «8 above, or to 
JAMES D. ROCHE, 14 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS—UNION LINE 
i 
Fi 


New ship ARGO, 
Captain 


Anthony. 
FRANCOIS ler 


and from Havre on the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every 

month, astcllows, viz: 

from New York. | From Havre 
8th March. (24th April 

} Sth July. 24th August. 
8th Novem. (24th Dec’r. 
16th Merch. ( ist May. 

Captain 4 16th July. } ist Sept. 

Ainsworth. ¢ 16th Novem. (IstJanuary. 
(24th March. (8th May. 

BURGUNDY, Capt. Lines. {24th July. 8th Sept. 

Vesti Novem. Ueth January. 

( 8th April (24th May. 





EMERALD, Captain Howe. 2 Sth August. 2 24th Sept. 
¢ sth Decem. (24th January 
5 16th Apri). 


Ist June. 
(6th August. 


RHONE, Captain Wotton. Ist October. 
(16th Decem. ( lst February 


VILLE DE LYON, ( 24th April. Sth June. 
Captain 24th August. 8th October. 
Sioddard. 24th Decem. (8th February 
" . , § ith May. ¢ 24th June. 
ALBAN’ Captain Watson. / Sth Septem. ? 24th October. 
8th January. (24th Feb 
16th May. Ist July. 
16th Septem. 4 Ist Noverr. 
16th January. ( lst March 
24th May Sth July. 
24th Septem. 8th Novem. 
24th January. ( &th March. 
8th June. 24th July 


SILVIE -E GRASSE, " 
Captain ‘ 
Weiderholt. ¢ 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, 

Captain 

Casttoff, 

DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS, 
Captain 
Richardson. 


SULLY, Capt. Thompson. 


8th October. {24th Novem 
8th February. 


24th March. 
16th June. 


Ist August 
ist Decem. 
Ist April. 
8th August. 


lsth Octeber. 
16th Feb. 
24th June. ? 
4th October. > Sth Decem. 
@ithFeb. $sth April. 
These ships are all of the first class,and ably commanded 
with superior and elegant accommodations for passen- 
gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without 
wines, which will be furnished gy the Steward on board, 
when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 
22 Broad street. 
WM. WHITLOCK Jr. 46 South street. 


FOR SALE, If applied for in three days—The 
Sap up SHEFFIELD, 0f570 tons register, built in this 

= city by Messrs Smith & Damon, expressly fora 
Liverpool packet—is now ready for any voyage, being in 


1OWA, Capt. W. W. Pell. 


812 








fine order, well found and recently coppered. A ply to 
mh” ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South stzect. 


To sailtrom New Youk on the 8th, 16th, and 24th | 


—" 


OLD. ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE 
OFFICE, 61 South street, New York—Regular Line 
of Packets—The subscriber continues to bring out 

| persons trom any part of Great Britain end Ireland, who 
| may be engaged by their friends here, by the regular line 
| of Packet ships, sailing every six days from Liverpool.— 
| Persons sending for their friends, may rely that just care 
| will be taken to have them despatched without delay in 
Liverpool, and will always endeavor to merit a continu- 
| ance of the public patronage which has been s0 liberally 
| bestowed for many years past; andthose remitting money 
|can have Drafts payable at all the Banks and branches 
| throughout the United Kingdom. 

| For further particulars, apply (ify letter, post paid) to 
| api9 JOHN HERDMAN, 61 South st. 

| 
| 


MARSEIJ.LES LINE OF PACKETS.—The un 
dermentioned ships will be regularly despatched 





| from hence and for Marseilles, the 1st of each month 
| during the year. ; 
From N. York. From Marseilles 
ShipsMinerva,Capt Brown, stNov Ist Jan 
Hy. Thompson, Sylvester, ist Dec lst Feb 
Courier, Capt Duggan, 1st Jan ist March 
Trescott, Capt Lawrence, Ist Feb Ist ~ i 
Hellespont, CaptAdams, 1st March Ist May 
Coriolanus,Capt Haile, 1st Avril Ist June 
They are all coppered and copper-fastened, and have ex- 
cellent tions for p 6 , 
The price of cabin passage will be $100, exclusive of 
wines and liquors. 
Goods addressed to Boyd & Hincken, the Agents, will be 
forwarded free of other es than those actually paid. 


For freight or passage. ly to 
"in a. PEL GOM.& CO, 108 Front st. 


020 
FOR NEW ORLEANS—HOLMES’ LINE— 
Tosail punctually every ten days during the sea- 


son. 
Ship ARKANSAS, E. S. Dennis, master. 
| Ship VICKSBURG, C. C. Berry, master. 
| Ship SARATOGA, W. H. Russell, master. 

Ship ALABAMA, D. M. Bunker, master. 
| Ship PANTHEA, J. P.Goodmanson, master. 
} Sbip ORLEANS, S. Sears, master. 
| Theseareallfastsailing, coppered and copperfastened 
| vessels, builtexpressly for this trade; commanded by men 
| of great experience, and will insure at the lowest rates, 
| They willalways betowed up and down the Mississippi by 
| oteamboats, and willsail punctuallyasadvertised. __ 
| Greatcare will be taken of all goods shipped by this old 
| and wellknown Line ; and every exertion made to accom; 
| modaie both Shippers and Passengers. 
Forfreight or passage apply to 
f24 WILLIAM NELSON, 62South st. 


| LOUISIANA AND NEW YORK LINE OF 
| PACKETS 

| 

| 











| 





For the better sccommodation of shippers it is in< 
tended to despatch a shipfrom this port, onthe Ist, 5th, 
10th, 15th, 20th, and 26th of each month, commencing the 

| 10th of October, and continuing until May, when regular 

| days will beappointed for the remainder of the year ; 

| whereby great delays and disappointments willbe preven 

ted duringthesummer months. The following ships wil] 
this arr ent. 





. J 

Ship YAZOO, Capt.Cornell, 10th October,1841. 

Ship OCONEE, Capt. Jackson, 15th  “ 

Ship MISSISSIPPI, Ca lilliard, 20th “ 

Ship LOUISVILLE, Cane eth « 

Ship SHAKSPEARE, Capt. Minor, Ist November. 

Ship GASTON, Cipt.Latham, sth “ 
Ship OCMULGER, Capt. Leavitt 15th “ 
Ship NASHVILLE, Capt. Dickinson, 20th © 

Ship MEMPHIS, Capt. Knight, 26th “ 
Ship LOUISA, Capt, Mulford, 1st December. 


| Theseships wereall builtinthe city of New York, ex- 
| pressly for packets, of light draft of water, have recently 
| been newly coppered, and putin splerdid accommoda- 
| tions for passengers unequalled for comfort. They are 

commanded by experienced masters, Who will makecvery 
| exertion to givegeneral satisfaction The will at all times 
| be towed up and down the Mississippi by steamboats. 
| Neither the owners or captains of these ships will be re- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| , 
| Ship HUNTSVILLE, Capt. Mumford, 16th“ 
| 


| sponsible for jewelry, bullion, precious stones, silver or 

| plated were, or for any letters, parcel or package, sent by 

| or puton board of them, unless regular bills of lading are 

| taken for the same at the value therein expressed. .. 
Forfreightor passage apply to = 

| E. K. COLLINS, & CO 56 South street. 

| HULLIN & WOODRUFF, Agentin New 

| Orleans, who will promptly forward any goodste his ad- 

| dress. 

| {iG Theships of this line are warranted to sail regular- 

| ly,asadvertised. And greatcare will betakento have the 

| goods correctly measured. sé 


OBD’S NEW SPELLING BOOK.—Recently 
| published, by Calcb Bartlett, new Spelling Book, by 
| Lyman Cobb, A. M., author of the first Book Juvenile 
| Reader, Nu. 1,2 and 3 sequel to the Reader, North Ameri- 
| can Reader, Expositor, School Dictionary, Explanatory 
| Arithmetic, &e &c. 
| Mr. Cobb, who is well known to the public, by his 
| edition of Walker’s Dictionary, end whose industry and 
| exactness in verbal researches are remarkable, has pro= 
duceda Spelling Book which materiolly.difters from all 
others. Theobject ofthe author has been, to present to 
the learner one thing at atime ; to give him only one of 
the difficulties of our complicated orthography at once, 
and nilow him an + ay rapearas | ofcompletely mastering thet 
before he proceedsto another. The Spsliing Book also 
contains a greater number of words, ia the various spelling 
lessons, than apy other, and almost al] the primitive wonas 
imthe language. In the classification of the different les- 
sons of this work, great pains have been taken so to arrenge 
the sevezal lessons that the scholar will be led on graduali- 
‘ly, from easy to difficult spelling, in strict accordance with 
hismatural progress and expanding capacities. 
The above work, with a general assortment of School 
Books and Stationery, is for sale by the publisher, 
C. BARTLETT, 225 Pearl st, 
fe2l cor. of Platt. 


ATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY, 
repoired in the best manner and warranted, at much 
less than the usual prices, at 
é G. C. ALLEN’S, 30 Wall street, 
@imarlo istf up stairs. 

















THE PATHFINDER, 7 
Is published weekly at 25 Pine street, New York. The 
terms are 
Single copies,six cents per week, or ¢3, 
WO. . dO. . oe eves ob, 
PRTG: AK oo. ve ckercoice s cavers 
BIR... 0, sOc 054 5 casapeass sc) ee Oe 
Communi¢ations must be addressed, postage paid, to 
PAKKE GODWIN. 
nee and booksellers are authorised to act as 
agents. 
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